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A CITY WITHOUT 


ORE than two years 
M ago, in an article 
in this magazine, 
I told something of the 
efforts to put the city of 
Baltimore on a_ business 
basis, and in it I offered 
to send to any one request- 
ing it a copy of our new 
city charter which I be- 
lieved to be, and which 
I still believe to be, the 
most perfect instrument of 
its kind ever devised. I 
expected no such results 
as those which followed. 
A large edition of the charter was exhausted in a short 
time and I was obliged to have another one printed. 
Requests came from practically every city on this continent 
and from many of the municipalities of the Old World. 
Although more than two years have elapsed I receive daily 
letters about this charter and different provisions of it, 
until the correspondence amounts to between five hundred 
and a thousand letters a year, showing the widespread 
interest in municipal government throughout the world. 

I am aware that what I said about putting a city abso- 
lutely on a business basis was received with incredulity. 
Something of performance had then been accomplished, 
but necessarily much of promise had to be made. Now, 
in the closing weeks of four years’ experience, I am pre- 
pared to support my pledges and to state as an absolute 
fact that the affairs of Baltimore City are conducted on as 
rigid business lines as any corporation in the world. We 
have banished graft and grafters from the city govern- 
ment, and we have made commissions and rake-offs and 
lobbying impossible. I am told that Baltimore is the only 
city which can boast of these conditions; and that is the 
reason why this article is desired. 

The story is simple though interesting. Previous to the 
formation of the charter commission, upon which I was 
appointed, I had been for many years a law officer of the 
city. I had, moreover, been in cases in which city offi- 
cers were charged with accepting bribes. This experience 
gave me an intimate insight into all the ramifications of 
graft, and when the problem of providing the city witha 
charter that should make honest government inevitable 
came up for solution, I approached it with a constant 
recollection of the evils which I had seen. 

Two considerations, therefore, became vital. The first of 
these was met by the formation of a Board of Awards, 
which took from the different departments the control of all 
contracts and the purchase of all material, and which pro- 
vided for actual competition by making the conditions and 
specifications for all bids as broad and open as possible. 
This board was composed of the Mayor, the City Registrar, 
the City Comptroller, the City Solicitor and the President of 
the second branch of the City Council. In other words, the 
board was representative of the people and of the executive 
power, and at the same time of the broader business knowl- 
edge and necessities of a corporation. 


The Problem of Franchises 


HE second vital provision was the Board of Estimates, 
consisting also of five members, including the Mayor, 
Comptroller and President of the second branch of the City 
Council, all of whom are elected by the direct vote of the 
people, and the other two members being the City Solicitor — 
a lawyer of experience—and the City Engineer, who had, 
preceding his appointment, been for five years engaged in his 
profession and had responsible charge of important work. 
This board dealt with the public franchises and with the inter- 
ests which had hitherto been sources of corruption in municipal 
legislation and administration. The peculiar power of this 
Board of Estimates is that it takes away from the City Council 
the right to make indiscriminate appropriations or to vote 
away franchises. Jt provides a maximum amount that the 
City Council may appropriate. The City Council may reduce 
its figures if it chooses, but it cannot add a penny to the 
budget; it cannot appropriate money to pay any private claim 
against the city without the consent of this board; it cannot 
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bestow any grant‘or privilege to use the streets or other public 
property except on the terms and conditions imposed by this 
board. It will be seen at once that the Board of Estimates 
stands as an impregnable barrier between the city and any 
corruption or extravagance of the municipal legislature. 

With these two vital functions secured, the work of rescuing 
the city from its evils was greatly simplified. 

When I drew up the charter I had no idea that I should 
ever be Mayor of Baltimore and I finally accepted the nomina- 
tion of my party at a sacrifice. But I have never regretted 
this nor the hard work which the position has entailed. 
Baltimore, in comparison with other cities, was poor. It had 
endured many years of bad administration; the system under 
which it was working admitted of corruption in many forms. 
One of the worst was the neglect of the sinking funds and the 
resort to temporary loans in emergencies, these loans reaching 
at times three and four millions of dollars a year with interest 
charges approaching two hundred thousand dollars annually. 
In the five years preceding my administration the interest on 
these temporary loans exceeded a half a million dollars. In 
the past four years, with but one exception, there has been no 
temporary loan whatever, but, on the other hand, we have 
received more than a hundred thousand dollars of interest 
revenue from our deposits in the banks. 


Good Men for High Offices 


HIS, however, was not the most important improvement. 
The great work was to get men of high character and 
efficiency at the head of the city departments. I can best 
illustrate this point by my experience with the City Engineer 
under whose direction the improvements and the more impor- 
tant work of the city are carried on. 


R 





head of 
railroad 


I went to the 
one of the great 
systems, a man whom I 
have known for a great 
many years and who is 
a Republican — whereas I 
am a Democrat—and I 
told him that I wanted an 
engineer who could com- 
bine three qualities: ab- 
solute integrity, the best 
practical experience and 
mastership in his profes- 
sion. He asked me how 
much the salary was and 
I toid him four thousand 
He replied that he did not think I could 

find my man for that pay, but he would do his best to 

help me. In the mean time a friend suggested an engi- 
neer On a rival railroad system. I went tothe first gentle- 
man and asked his opinion. He said he would inquire 
and let me know. He made the inquiry and called to say 
that if I could get the engineer in question I should be 
most fortunate; that he was a thoroughly good man. The 
offer was duly made and to my great joy was accepted. 

The engineer knew nothing of politics and he probably 

knows little to-day, but his conduct of the office has been so 

admirable that the whole city recognizes his work. He 
has, in my judgment, done more in four years than was 

done before in his office during the previous quarter of a 

century, and he has fixed the lines of progress so splen- 

didly that his work cannot be undone. With all of this he 
has reduced expenses almost one-half. This instance is 
one of several. I found the leading citizens not only will- 
ing but eager to aid and codperate with me: many of them 
made large sacrifices for the public good. Our new School 

Board attracted the service, without remuneration, of such 

men as President Daniel C. Gilman, of Johns Hopkins 

University, and his successor, President Ira Remsen, and 

this board has reorganized our system, given to teachers 

more pay, and has provided more schoolhouses without 
increasing the total expense. When I wanted an expert 
commission to decide upon the best site for a hospital 
for infectious diseases such an eminent man as Dr. William 

H. Welch, who, I believe, is considered one of the greatest 

pathologists in the world, was willing to give his time to 

the city, and associated with him were some of the busiest 

and best physicians of Baltimore. We wanted more public 
baths and for that commission I secured some of the very best 
of our citizens, including, as president, Mr. Eugene Levering, 
who at one time was the Prohibition candidate for President. 
The result is that we have to-day the most comprehensive 
and practical construction and operation of bathhouses that 
can be found in the United States, this being the verdict of 
the Committee on Public Baths for Cleveland, which inves- 
tigated the conditions throughout the country. 

And so it has gone, until we have obtained on the personnel 
of the city government our present high average of character 
and intelligence. 


dollars a year. 


A Defeat for the Boodlers 


HE supreme test of the new conditions came in the spring 
of 1902. The Western Maryland Railroad had been 
largely aided by the city from year to year and the indebted- 
ness had grown until it reached more than twelve millions of 
dollars. The ownership practically rested in the city. The. 
road had in it great value to private capital; for years the 
purchase of it had been attempted, but in ways and on terms 
that were notoriously bad and inadequate. It was recog- 
nized by the interests that sought to obtain control that they 
would have to spend a great deal of money illegitimately; 
it was openly stated that the City Council would have to be 
bought before the road could be bought. Moreover, there 
were large commissions which must be paid the political 
powers. In the end the purchaser would probably have had 
to pay something approaching the real value of the property, 
but the city would never have received all of the money. I 
advised the sale from the first, and when finally we got down 
to business, after a contest of over three months, the competi- 
tion brought forth three active and responsible bidders... The 
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main question involved not only the great amount of money 
to be paid but the future effect of the purchase upon the trade 
of Baltimore. The fight was one of great intensity and some 
bitterness; there were attempts or rumors of attempts to 
employ money in the old way, but the threat was made that 
if these things were persisted in somebody would go to the 
penitentiary,.and that had a restraining influence upon bribers 
and bribe takers. Through this campaign we held rigidly to 
our position, and in the end the sale was made in such a way 
as to give the city of Baltimore a competitive trunk line, and 
to place in the treasury every penny of the money paid over, 
the sum being $8,751,370.45. When the transaction was 
closed the representative of the controlling interest called upon 
me and said: ‘‘ Mr. Hayes, this could not have been done in 
any other city in the United States.”’ 

A few months ago I attended the national meeting of an 
association of men who deal in municipal supplies. They 
came to me and said that they had found out how to do busi- 
ness with Baltimore, and that was to offer direct to the city 
their standard goods at the lowest figure—and the whole 
thing seemed to them almost an impossible case. Here were 
practical men selling their wares, amounting to many millions 
of dollars a year, to American cities, and privately admitting 
that there was only one city in which they did not have to 
resort to other than business methods in order to get contracts! 

It must not be inferred from what I have said that all these 
results have come peacefully. The four years have had 
more than their share of turbulence. There have been many 
harsh words and numerous strained relations between the City 
Council and the Mayor, and those who clamored for special 
local improvements or wanted profuse pledges to their con- 
stituents fulfilled by appropriations have found the situation 
anything but pleasant. Furthermore and especially, the 
political bosses have come to regard the Mayor with an 
intensely bitter hatred. They have fought putting the city on 
a business basis from the very start, and they have not enjoyed 
their defeats. Personally I do not wonder that they hate me 
as they say they do; they would not be entirely human if they 
did not. Under the old methods the political bosses had to be 
seen before anybody could do business with the city; now they 
do not have to be seen at all. Their incomes from a very prof- 
itable source have been cut off, their brokerage on offices and 
on city supplies has been stopped; they cannot even collect 
campaign assessments from the city employees. They wield 
no more power in the city hall than any other citizen and not 
nearly so much as representative business men. I am not 
one to denounce the politicians as lacking either force or abil- 
ity. They must be men of exceptional qualities or they would 
not be able to rule men. Asa matter of fact they are great 
students of human nature. If there is any way to get ata 
man they find it out, and they do not hesitate to bulldoze or 
threaten or cajole him. It is part of their trade and I do not 
wonder that (hey so often succeed. In the present case they 
have simply failed, which leads me to say that with the best 
charter and the best intentions the miayor of any city must 
have good backbone if he expects to do his duty by the whole 
people and to carry forward a clean administration. 

What we have done in Baltimore, therefore, in four years is 
the getting of honesty into all of the affairs of the city. Ithas 
been a hard task, but it has been done. Now that we have 
accomplished this, the larger things in the way of public 
improvement can be faced with the probability that the work 
will be done without a large percentage of the cost going into 
wrong pockets. I believe that it has been very carefully esti- 
mated that on the average about twenty-five per cent. of the 
expenditures of an American city for public improvements 
had been extravagantly or corruptly deviated. 

In Baltimore we are about to enter upon the installation of 
a great sewerage system, of the building of more schoolhouses, 
and of other public improvements which will give the city the 
best equipment that skill and money can provide. The grati- 
fication is that with the honest methods which are now in 
vogue the work will be done without serious losses to the tax- 
payers — always, of course, provided that a firm man is in the 
Mayor’s chair and is surrounded by good men who will do 
their duty singly for the public good. 
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A Trolley Magnate’s Career 


FEW months ago there gathered, at the home of a 
4% Philadelphian, the most remarkable dianer-party, in point 
of wealth and financial influence, that ever met around one 
board. Hundreds of millions of dollars were actually owned 
by the men who ate salt and broke bread together, and bil- 
lions of dollars were under their active control. From 
various cities they came, and special trains were run, and over 
hundreds of miles of track men kept sleepless watch and ward 
in order that nothing should happen to those money kings. 

It was a veritable palace in which the party met; an 
immense mansion of two hundred rooms, surrounded by 
sunken courts in Italian style. The mansion is fronted by a 
row of mighty pillars, and stretches off on either side in 
stately wings. Paintings and rugs of fabulous value, marbles 
and bronzes, the sheen of gold and silver and the sparkle of 
priceless glass—all these things made a splendid setting for 
those men of money. 

“‘Advance!’’ In that word lies the secret of the success of 


the host of the evening. The man who owns this splendid 
home, thus magnificently furnished, rose from humble parent- 
age, and from a humble position in a little store. His life 
motto has been the word ‘‘ Advance.’’ Eastern fables tell of 
genii who confer unbounded wealth on those of lowly station; 
but Peter A. B. Widener was his own genius. 

A man well groomed he is, but with a tendency to neckties 
red of hue; a man earnest-faced, with frankly steady eyes, 
with ears oddly bent at the tips, with short nose, thickish and 
atrifle broad. He is growing bald, his thin hair is streaked 
with gray, and grayish too is his thick mustache, Clearly a 
man of ability, of attractive personality, this. Of almost 
restless and nervous manner — wont to pace slowly about his 
desk from time to time as he talks—such is Mr. Widener. 

It is his firm belief that ‘‘ if you do a thing for yourself, you 
do it for the community,’’ and this belief, thus succinctly 
expressed, he loves to propound as giving his views of the 
worthiness of success. 

For years it seemed as if he were destined to make but an 
ordinary success of life, but during the Civil War opportunity 
came knocking at his door. The chance to fill an army con- 
tract presented itself and he seized thechance. He filled the 
contract to the complete satisfaction of the authorities, and 
cleared what to him at that time was a fortune. 

He is gifted with a curious faculty for figures—an instinct- 
ive sense which even now at board meetings enables him to 
seize on the one vital item out of a hundred, and by means of 
which he can work out financial problems with ease. He 
discovered within himself the possession of this faculty, and 
decided that he might as well use it in a broad field as ina 
narrow one, and so he quietly began to make ventures and to 
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IFTY MILLION postal money orders will be issued in 
the United States during the current fiscal year. This 
is now the safest form of making small remittances by 

mail— infinitely preferable to the use of postage stamps, coin 
or currency, though these are no doubt used for that purpose 
ten times where money orders are used once. As these-postal 
orders average in amount less than eight dollars, a con- 
servative estimate would fix thirty million as the number 
calling for less than two dollars and a half each; many are 
for less than one dollar. Assuming that the purchasers of 
these thirty million small postal orders have spent an average 
of half an hour in going to the post-office, writing the applica- 
tions, waiting while the money orders are filled out, signed 
and paid for, and then returned to their starting point; and 
assuming that ten hours a day for three hundred days per 
annum constitutes the full working-year of an individual, the 
time consumed equals the labor of five thousand men for one 
year. Here is an absolute waste of the productive energies 
of five thousand people per annum, squandered in the unpro- 
ductive, unnecessary effort required to merely get possession 
of a piece of paper available for making safe remittance of a 
small sum through the mail. All this useless expenditure of 
time would be saved if each of these persons could have drawn 
from his pocket a post-check bill ready to be filled up with 
the name of the payee, made valid by affixing a two-cent 
postage stamp and canceling the same, and then safely 
intrusted to the prompt and careful hands of the employees 
of the postal service. 

The loss of time in going to post-offices to get the money for 
the orders is less noticeable and less serious, because they are 
often collected in large bunches, even run through the clearing- 
houses of many cities and handled generally in a more busi- 
nesslike manner. All this trouble caused in buying and 
collecting can be cheerfully undertaken when the amount to 
he remitted is fifty or one hundred dollars—the latter being 
the maximum amount allowed by 
law. But when the amount involved 
is less than five dollars the need of a 
simpler form of note has become pain- 
fully manifest. 

To supply this need a plan is em- 
bodied in a bill which has received 
favorable consideration by the Con- 
gressional postal committees, and has 
been reintroduced with this prestige in the present session. 
This bill provides that all one, two and five dollar notes 
printed in future shall contain certain blank spaces, but will 
pass from hand to -hand like other Government currency 
until they come into the possession of some one desiring to 
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invest his money to advantage. Quiet, taciturn, but with a 
curiously winning manner, he developed a marked faculty for 
the management of men, and in 1873 became city treasurer. 

It was when he was over forty years of age, when he was 
well past the time at which most men have either succeeded 
or failed in their chosen lines, that he began the work of his 
life, the career of a street railway man. It was in the days 
of horse cars, and of innumerable separate companies, but 
Mr. Widener saw that there would be something better than 
horse power before many years, and even then, too, he foresaw 
something of the wonderful expansion, the stretching out from 
town to town, that was to come. Little by little, under his 
guidance, all of the lines of Philadelphia were brought under 
one control; and from this Mr. Widener has reached out 
until, in many parts of the country, his influence is felt as that 
of a main factor in trolley-line ownership and management. 

‘* Has there ever been anything better for Philadelphia than 
the development of its trolley system?’’ he says, looking 
straight at you, frank-eyed, as he pauses in his slow walk 
beside his desk. ‘‘ And are not the trolleys accomplishing 
wonders throughout the country in developing and uniting 
sections that have been dormant and out of connection with 
one another?’’ ° 

A few years ago he gave to the city, for library purposes, 
his home in Broad Street, filled with books and paintings, 
and went a few miles away to the mansion where recently he 
gave his amazing dinner-party. Saddened a few years ago 
by the sudden death of his wife, and knowing she had felt a 
curious sympathy with crippled and invalid little ones, on 
account of a child of theirs who had died in infancy, he gave 
two million dollars for the founding of a home for cripples. 


Post-Office 


BY HENRY A. CASTLE 


Auditor for the Post-Office Department 


send money through the 


ACHANGE THAT WILL DO AWAY WITH THE FORMAL, mail. Then the blank 
TEDIOUS, EXPENSIVE MONEY-ORDER SERVICE, AND 
TRANSFORM A BANK-NOTE INTO A DRAFT 


spaces are filled with 
the name of the payee 
and his address, and 
a two-cent stamp is 
placed in a space pro- 
vided on the bill especially for that purpose. The bill is 
by this simple, inexpensive process transformed into a check, 
with many of the safeguards and few of the complications 
of the present postal money order. The scheme would not 
in any manner change our financial system —it would merely 
change the form of small notes. 


How the New Law Will Work 


U NDER the proposed law the process of redemption, cancel- 
ation and reissue would be simple. The post-checks are 
to be paid at any money-order post-office, where they will at 
once be canceled and withdrawn from circulation. They 
will then go forward as ‘‘ mutilated currency ’’ to the United 
States Treasury for destruction and reissue. By a suggested 
amendment they can go directly to the Treasury through 
the banks of the country. The objection urged that the 
post-check operations would lead to confusion in adjust- 
ment of functions between the Post-Office Department and the 
Treasury Department is not admitted by 
friends of the measure. If paid post- 
checks can be treated as mutilated 
currency there can be no conflict. 
Ample provision is now made for 
depositing surplus postal and money- 
order funds in banks and inthe Treasury. 
A bureau of the Treasury Department 
in charge of the Auditor for the Post- 
Office Department, with nearly six 
hundred employees, now handles, and audits the accounts in- 
volved in handling, about fifty million money-order vouchers 
annually. No confusion arises from that connection between 
the two Departments. It is certain that a practicable post- 
check system would simplify matters. 

Moreover, it is believed that in practice the Post-Office 
Department would have comparatively little connection with 
the scheme. Probably ninety per cent. of the checks would 
flow from country districts in the smaller towns to business 
firms in large cities. ‘They would be received on deposit by 
natiorial banks from their customers as money orders and 
other forms of checks and drafts now are; they would be for- 
warded by the banks to the Subtreasuries for redemption and 
reissue without passing into the hands of any postmaster. 
This process is contemplated by the law, and its legitimacy is 
self-evident. The Government is already furnishing currency 
through the Treasury Department and conducting exchanges 
through the Post-Office Department. The post-check system 
proposes to supply currency which can be easily converted 
into bills of exchange. Naturally and logically the Treasury 
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Department should conduct exchanges, if they are to be con- 
ducted at all, as a public function. 

Treasury experts object to this innovation on the ground 
that additional labor will be thrown on the Department 
(where, if anywhere, it belongs) by mistakes of remitters in 
filling blanks and indorsers in signing their names. But 
this objection is trivial. People unfamiliar with the techni- 
calities of business will make mistakes in filling out checks. 
Shall we therefore discontinue the whole system of making 
checks on banks? Why not, it is asked, let the man who owns 
a certificate of deposit in the United States Treasury (as every 
silver certificate is) check against his deposit with the safety 
of a check onabank? A business house mailing five hundred 
bank checks per annum loses an average of less than one in 
three years. The facts are, the losses are so few and the per- 
centage so small that they may be disregarded in considering 
the general plan. 

A practicable postal-check system would be a great 
benefit to farmers, business men and publishers; women 
would appreciate its convenience. Business houses now 
receive large quantities of postage stamps through the mails. 
One Chicago publisher reports the receipt of $350,000 in 
stamps in one year, nearly $1000 a day. Others have the 
same experience on a smaller scale. With post-check money 
this nuisance is avoided; a convenient, safe and instantly 
available form of money is supplied with which the public 
can safely transact mail business which is now said to aggre- 
gate in small sums $2,000,000,o00a year. The revenue from 
postage stamps affixed would pay all expenses of the system. 

The boon of a cleaner paper currency of the smaller denom- 
inations is one of the incidental advantages which the people, 


especially in the West, would have reason to hope from the 
post-check plan. The constant flow of canceled bills to the 
Treasury and their redemption with new, clean currency 
would ensure a much better average condition of the circu- 
lating medium, which is now, in too many cases, dirty, ragged, 
utterly disreputable and perhaps infected. 

While the public would thus be benefited in many ways by 
this innovation, the interests of the postmasters at the smaller 
offices would be amply protected. These hard-worked and 
under-paid officials now receive three cents for each postal 
money order when issued by them, and although that is, in 
the case of orders for $2.50 or less, the entire amount of the 
fee exacted by the Government, it is confessedly unremuner- 
ative for the labor involved in writing out the order and 
duplicate, transmitting the ‘‘ advice,’’ making up the reports 
required and remitting the proceeds. The proposed law pro- 
vides that postmasters of these classes shall receive credit for 
“cancellations ’’ of stamps on all post-checks paid by them, 
and such other provisions for their benefit can be made as the 
operation of the new system may show to be equitable. In 
the end they would gain in revenues and be relieved of much 
hard, unremunerated work. 

But the loss of time to the people in procuring and then in 
collecting these thirty million small money orders, and to small 
post-offices in making them out, is not the only defective ele- 
ment in the present system. There is a corresponding loss of 
Government time— which costs money —that is little appre- 
ciated. 

Sixty million manipulations yearly are performed by the 
Post-Office Department, ninety million manipulations are 
performed in the office of the Auditor for the Post-Office 














OME now, come now, come now!’’ Egan, Schunk’s 
lawyer, tried to give his old hatred of ‘‘ Big Rory’”’ 
its most softly infuriating expression by speaking 
to him as if he were a great child in a rage. 

“ There’s no necessity for any bullying, you know, no neces- 
sity whatever. And, as we’ve told you several times already, 
you’d be much wiser to get a legal adviser.’’ 

Schunk sat stolidly beside him. The clean-shaven purple- 
ness of his suety chops, his city grooming, and the sleekly 
fitting tweeds which covered the fat coarseness of his person 
contrasted curiously with the lank and shaggy looseness of 
the gigantic lumberman. And he contemplated the blaze of 
his blue-steel eyes with much wonder and contempt. ‘‘ Why, 
it’s a straight matter of business, you know, Mr. MacKenzie,’’ 
he said. ‘‘ There’s no use you talkin’ as if I had somethin’ 
again’ you.’’ 

‘*Big Rory ’”’ had fiercely stretched his great freckled hand 
—red-bristled as a Tamworth’s back—along the cornice of 
the filing-cabinet he towered beside. Now he flung his arm 
free in a Celtic explosion. ‘‘ A strecht matter o’ beezness 
and nawthin’ again’ me! Ye’ve got yere fingers a-grip o’ 
my thrapple, if that’s nawthin’ again’ me! Ye’re tellin’ me 
that if I dinna get ye yere money ye’ll seize the Scotia, and 
wull gie me no time to get ye money— if that’s a strecht 
matter 0’ beezness!’’ 

Egan smiled with all pleasantness. ‘‘ You were to make 
Mr. Schunk his payments in cash. For the first and second 
he has been content to accept mortgages on the mill and 
machinery. But I think that hardly delivers you from meet- 
ing the subsequent notes. I am assuming that you took over 
his pine land with the intention of paying for it in full.’”’ 

Rory struck the cabinet rabidly. ‘‘ But when I saddled 
mysel’ wi’ that Red Lake stumpage did I ken that in 
three months McMahon Brothers would be ga’en to the wall? 
Or that for my whole August and September sawin’—eight 
million feet an’ mair—Garbut & Hall would noo be afferin’ 
me twenty cents on the dollar? And wha’ can any lumber 
mull do tae help hersel’ sax weeks before navigation opens, 


Department —which is a branch of the Treasury —and sixty 
million auditing operations in the same office on thirty million 
small postal money orders, not one of which has paid a cent 
of revenue to the Department to compensate for this vexatious 
and expensive labor. 

The necessity for all these audits and manipulations arises 
from the fact that a postal money order is a voucher and must 
be treated as such, with as much care and scrutiny in the 
accounting office as if it involved hundreds or thousands of 
dollars. There is no possible way of simplifying or avoiding 
these processes if correct accounting by the auditor’s office is 
to be had with the thirty-four thousand postmasters who issue 
and pay these orders. All necessity for this auditing and for 
these scrutinies would be avoided by the post-check proposi- 
tion, which treats a paid and canceled order as mutilated 
currency and not as a voucher, a thing impossible to be done 
under the money-order system, or any possible scheme of 
postal notes issued and paid by postmasters. 

The total financial transactions of the postal service for the 
current fiscal year will exceed $1,000,000,000. All these 
transactions must be examined and accounted, in detail, in 
the office of the Auditor for the Post-Office Department, 
whether they involve a million dollars to a railroad company 
for carrying the mail or atwo-dollar money order. The busi- 
ness has increased seventy per cent. during the past five years, 
and bids fair to increase still more rapidly in the immediate 
future. A practical suggestion which will relieve this work 
of some of its unprofitable and embarrassing features would 
naturally be welcomed by all who comprehend the magnitude 
of the interests involved and their importance to the public 
service. 








and in this weather?’’ He looked desperately out over the 
‘* Harbor ’’ ice flows and the slaty gray sweep of Lake Huron 
beyond them. ‘‘ Ye maun bide for yere money till the logs 
come doon again, Till then I sit hand-tied.’”’ 

He had continued to speak only to Schunk; but again it 
was the Portage lawyer whoreplied. And his sneeringly lean 
face was still all affability and good nature. ‘‘ Possibly so, 
my friend, possibly so. But I’ve always noticed that if you 
want to make a man produce money you — just have to put 
him in a place where he swears he can’t get any. Isn’t that 
right, Mr. Schunk?’’ 

“*T guess that’s right!’’ And the Detroit man blinked his 
little, shifty, pig eyes and laughed heavily. 

‘* Big Rory’’ gasped at it. ‘‘And ye /Jaugh, mon! Ye 
laugh / It’s the buildin’ up o’ thirty year ye’ll be takin’ frae 
me, and ye smile and sneeker and cleek ad 

Egan snapped him off as by the twitch of an electric button. 
‘Well, you have a month yet before we apply for judg- 
ment. And you can get your backing by wire in an hour— 
if you’re good for it! ’’ 

The innuendo was enough. ‘‘ And I am guid for it, blame 
ye. Iam guid for it! And I’ll get it for ye, if for naught 
else but to choke yere dirty gullets wi’ it!’’ 

As he got himself into the street the crash of the outer door 
followed the lock-starting smash of the inner one, and they 
both laughed again. 

“Will he get it?’’ asked Schunk. 

‘‘T don’t know. It’s just possible. It’s a chance you’ve 
got to take.’’ ~ 

The same night Rory left for Saginaw and Bay City. 





That was the worst of the ‘‘ hard-time years’’—and it was 
never anything but ‘‘ hard-time years’’ with those who go out 
to borrow large sums of money on personal security. If ‘‘ Big 
Rory’’ had taken it for granted that having once brought 
himself to hold out the beggars’ tincup, the humiliation of its 
filling was a foregone conclusion, he was given a bitter dis- 
illusionment. 








His first morning in Saginaw left him in a hot daze. And 
this, after his second day in Bay City, had turned to a burn- 
ing headache. He hardly knew that it was physical; it 
seemed a part of the sick shame of his mendicancy. He went 
on to Detroit, thence over to Muskegon, and up to Manistee 
and Traverse City. His head had gradually become a molten 
anguish. He did not sleep, and the green gall he was hourly 
swallowing drove away all hunger. He had circled Michigan, 
but he did not know when or how he had caught his trains. 

By the middle of the second week his heart had dropped 
out of him, and he crossed over to Canada—to WindSor—to 
see his brother Sanders. Sanders had been the timid one, the 
son who ‘‘ got on terrible slow ’’’— and Rory had never helped 
him withadollar. ‘Nor indeed did the big man acknowledge 
to himself that he intended to ask him for money mow. He 
went to him only in that mysterious drawing toward kin 
which comes to many intime of trouble. And other than this 
younger brother, kin he had none. 

Sanders heard him through that night without speaking; 
and he had made him no answer when he went out next 
morning. But he came back with a loan company’s check 
for $3500. He had mortgaged his house and garden-lot for 
every cent they would carry. And this drove the ax through 
the barky roughness of Rory’s heart more than all previous 
refusals and unkindness. 

‘Na! Na!.Na!’’ he cried, his voice blaring out like a 


woman’s. ‘‘I’d never think o’ takkin’ it! And indeed noo, 
Sanders, mon, ye hae misoonderstood me.’’ He was sore 
shaken. ‘‘I did na come to ye by way of askin’, ava! I had 


no sic idea, whateffer! I but thocht ye micht wish to hear it 
frae me direct and personal, as ye micht say. But ye hae 
taught me. Gin you can do this for me, I can go and beg, 
even to they at the Harbor. I see weel that afore I get on my 
feet I maun get on my knees! But aince I do get on my 
knees, Sanders, mon, ye’ll find me a better brither! ’’ 

He went back to Portage that night. And, on the same 
train, Schunk returned from Detroit. But they did not see 
each other until Rory went to Egan’s office next morning. 
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He found lawyer and client sitting almost as he had left 
them a fortnight before. And he spoke to his creditor with 
the blunt directness of the despairing. ‘‘ Weel, I hae no 
money fag ye! If openin’ .ny veins could hae got it, ye’d 
hae had it. But there’s nae a stiver ga’en noo. And I ask 
ye again for mair time.’’ 

Egan cleared his throat. But ‘‘ Big Rory’s’’ words rushed 
on appealingly again, and as always he spoke only to Schunk. 
** Ye see, ye dinnaoonderstan’. Ye think I’m but fendin’ aff 
the evil day. But that’s nae so, nae so, ava! If I canna coin 
siller oot o’,the snaw-drifts for ye, gie me only till spring, 
and wi’ the comin’ doon o’ the April drives the lumber’ll be 
pilin’ up on the wharves for ye like new-mintit gold. And, 
mon, it’s worth yere bidin’ only tae see the Scotia under full 
pooer! Sic band and gang work—sic re-sawin’! Losh, 
she’ll rup through her hoonderd and fufty thoosan’ feet a day, 
and fair yammer and drie for mair! And to tell ye true, too’’ 
— he spread his hands in a kind of fiercely smiling, coaxing 
confidence —“‘ it’s a matter of mickle mair than that wi’ me. 
I hae the best o’ my years—nane o’ the wastin’ folly o’ youth 
—but all my workin’ life in her. She’s wife and bairns and 
coontra and recht hand to me! Ye maun juist gie me mair 
time to clear her, noo-—sax weeks or twa months—three at 


maist!’’ He was standing now, and his big silver ring 
began to give out a curious clicking where he gripped the 
desk. ‘‘ Mon, I hae tried tae think o’ mysel’ wi’oot her, but 


it’s as ye micht say imposseeble. Cut us a-twain and I’d 
fair bleed to death!’’ 

Schunk fidgeted with the paper-knife and frowned angrily. 
He was stock-market trained, and such men as he had hitherto 
seen go into bankruptcy had learned to accept the fate in the 
upper man without any unpleasant dramatics. He again 
shifted the business of replying to the lawyer’s shoulders. 

And Egan was good for it. ‘‘Oh, pshaw now, Mr. 
MacKenzie,’’ he said with a laugh, ‘‘ there’s_really-no.sense 
in your going on in that strain. Mr. Schunk isn’t a woman, 
to be worked by pulling out the pitiful stop.’’ 

Under all his red hairiness, ‘‘ Big Rory ’’ turned whiter and 
whiter. ‘‘ Pulling out the pitiful!’’? And with one grip and 
twist he could break the grinning little lawyer’s skinny spine 
across the back of his swivel chair. ‘‘ Pulling out 4: 
‘Noo, Heaven keep ye!’’ he said in a dry whisper, ‘‘ for ye 
sure dinna ken hoo near death ye are the noo.’’ 

He turned and looked at Schunk for a long time in a kind 
of numb stupor. He seemed to have lost the capacity for 
rage. ‘‘ Then ye go on for joodgment and an execution?’’ 

‘Why, you had that understanding before you went away,’’ 
he answered testily. 

When Rory spoke again it was in a queer, flat voice. ‘‘ Ye 
tell me to get money, but ye wull na gie me the time ye ken 
weel is necessar’ to get it.’’ 

‘* You’ve got two weeks more yet.’’ 

‘Ye wull na gie me time,’’ said Rory. . ‘‘ Ye wull na gie 
me time. And tell me, why wull ye na?’’ Now his voice 
began to rise in a searching interrogation. 

Neither man replied. Schunk continued to frown, and 
Egan a second time laughed contemptuously. 

Rory spoke again, never taking his eyes from his creditor’s 
face. ‘‘ Ye tell me that ye wull attach the Scotia if I canna 
pay ye, yet ye feex it so that pay ye I canna.’’ And then 
suddenly a gaping light of comprehension began to take life 
upon his face. ‘‘Ah-h-h-h! Ah-h-h! Is it 7whohas na been 
oonderstandin’? Mayhap it’s not my money ye’re wantin’ 
ava, but it’s the Scotia hersel’?’’ Once morehis ring began 
to click on the edge of the desk, and now the trembling 
seemed to run all through him, and take him at the throat like 
achill. ‘‘ It’s the Scotia hersel’?’’ 

Once more he received no answer, but confirmation was 
written plainiy enough in the flaming fire of Schunk’s twitch- 
ing countenance. ‘‘ Lord! Lord! So, along wi’ gettin’ back 
yere pine land ye’ve schemed to get the best saw-mull along 
the North Channel. And ye’d hae the sheriff’s hammer mark 
the Scotia to get her the cheaper? Do ye deny it? Do ye? 
Do ye? And I, Rory MacKenzie, hae fleeched to ye for her, 
like a coupit lassie ower her love bairn!’’ He flung out his 
arms like an infuriately prophesying druid. ‘‘ Noo, alane 
and friendless as I stand, I tell ye ye’ll never hae her! I 
dinna ken wha’ to do, or where to turn, but I’ll beat ye yet, 
I wull!”’ 

He got himself out of the office, quivering and choking in 
his huge rage. And ten minutes later he passed under their 
window going toward the mill with a pair of great gray 
Halifax blankets over his shoulder. 





‘‘ Gad,”’ grinned Egan, ‘‘ it looks as if he was going to sleep 
on it like a dog on a bone!”’’ 
Schunk crossed the room to the cuspidor. ‘‘Say,’’ he 


said, *‘ Portage Harbor is allright in some ways. It’s a good 
place to own a mill in, but you’ve got people here that don’t 
belong in this century! ’’ 


‘‘ Big Rory’’ slept in his mill that night. Nor did he come 
out the next day, nor the next, nor the next. And old Wallie 
Kempesson, the Scotia’s engineer, who was now stolidly get- 
ting his driving and sawing gear into shape for next month’s 
opening, was known to be bringing food into him. But the 
report was that he would eat nothing. 

And then rage blazed in Portage Harbor. Egan had played 
‘* black dog’’ time and again before; but this last was Judas 


business. As for Schunk, upon him fell all the loathing of 
the successful carpet-bagger. Young Leslie, the last Ann 
Arbor man to take hold of the Portage Sawyer, put the fury 
for justice of a graduating Junius into his long paragraphs of 
nonpareil, and a dozen times a day he was told ‘‘ to lace the 
scoundrels harder.’’ A general subscription was proposed, 
and the hiring of outside legal help. But those who really 
knew Rory’s pride and temper had sarrowfully to stop such 
movements in their useless beginnings. The mayor, a nerv- 
ous, anxious-eyed man, whom the hard times had driven to a 
perpetual rubbing of his hands, went to Schunk and virtually 
offered to give Rory’s credit the backing of the municipality. 
And he was virtually told to mind his own business. In the 
helplessness of the town lay its worst exasperation. 

But if Portage had to stand powerlessly inactive, there was 
another force which assuredly did not! When the word went 
back to the MacKenzie shanties that ‘‘ Big Rory’’ had been 
attacked in his own stronghold and capital, the very Scotia 
herself, such a roar of wondering wrath went up as had never 
before echoed from Red Lake to the North Channel. Was it 
for this, then, that they had made the name of ‘‘ Rory’s men’”’ 
terrible to all the numbers of the encroaching Consolidated 
Company, and had driven the whole chopping force of the 
united Hastings & Stevens combination from the ‘‘ disputed 
territory,’’ spite of all court injunctions and sheriff’s depu- 
ties? Nowa sheriff was to enter the Scotia! Well, by the 
red beard of ‘‘ the ald man himsel’,’’ if he did, it would be to 
go up the jack-ladders and through the saws! 

And in no MacKenzie shanty was any more work done that 
March. Choppers, teamsters, cooks and carpenters grasped 
axes and cant-hooks and streamed down to the ‘‘ Harbor,”’ 
bristlingly unshorn as a drove of Highland cattle, and red- 
eyed for battle. They sent in word to Rory that they were 
there when he wanted them. Then they proceeded to fill 
hotels and boarding-houses with riot, and swept the streets 
till midnight chanting the song that ‘‘ Crooky ’’ O’Neil had 
made for them in the time of that great feud with the 
‘* Consolidated ’’: 

‘* We're Rory’s men, Rory’s men, Rory, Rory, Rory’s men! 
If you’re lookin’ for scrappin’ 

Come out an’ say when, come out an’ say when! 

Blunt from the knuckles or hard from the heft — 
However you have it, you’ll know us again, 
Know us again, know us again!”’ 


And Portage Harbor, if civically a little nervous, rejoiced 
with all the secret lawlessness of the individual: if Schunk 
did get the Scotia he would have to pay heavy interest on it. 
And there was hope, too, that /zistime Egan would get much 
more than fee and retainer. 

As regarded the latter worthy, he delighted in the situation! 
Once more he had brought down on himself the bellowing 
furies of the many-headed; and the Mephistopheles in him 
chuckled over it as with the relish of the most excellent com- 
edy. And if the shanty challenges and insults jeered at the 
fat Detroit man from every street corner greatly angered him 
he did not show it. But on the other hand, that Rory should 
act as he was doing seemed to have a strange potency to gall 
and rag his nerves through all his heaviness. While 
MacKenzie still clung to the mill he would not leave the 
business to the lawyer. And he spent most of his time walk- 
ing Egan’s office and throwing away half-smoked cigars. 

‘* D——n him!”’ he broke out at last. ‘‘ Do I imagine he’s 
soakin’ things with kerosene, or makin’ ready to dangle him- 
self off from a cross-beam? I don’t know what he’s doin,’ 
but I know I got fifty thousand to lose on this game, and I’ve 
made up my mind to go in there and see! ’’ 

And, as it happened, next morning he had his opportunity. 
Rory had gone out before sunrise and taken the Up-shore train. 
At noon, Egan and Schunk slipped quietly down a side street, 
found that the wicket of the big sliding mill gate was open, 
and were soon climbing through the silent Scotia. But they 
found neither kerosene nor halters, nor indeed any evidence 
of life whatever, until they entered the boiler-room. There 
two long rows of brass valves and ‘‘ feeds’’ were lying, drip- 
ping yellow oil upon a tow-covered work-table. And, ona 
ladder in the shadow, old Kempesson was taking off a lubri- 
cator. He gave a sudden hunch as his eye caught their 
reflections in a gauge glass. But he paid no further heed. 

‘* Gettin’ things in shape?’’ asked Schunk clumsily. 

The old man grunted, but made no answer. 

‘*T hope you’ll be staying with us, Kempesson,’’ said Egan. 

““Ye—hope—wha’?”’ 

“‘T remarked that, if changes should occur, we should be 
very glad to have you stay with the mill.’’ 

He turned around zow, and focused them with a full, red, 
headlight glare. ‘‘I hae no eentention o’ lea’in’ the mull 
whateffer! ’’ 

‘Well, then,’’ said Schunk, ‘‘ if MacKenzie should be 
fivin’ up the Scotia—— ”’ 

“* Nor I hinna heerd that Rory MacKenzie has onny eenten- 
tion o’ givin’ up the Scotia, neither! ”’ 

Egan crowed. ‘‘ Say, you’reallright, Kempesson. You’re 
the best thing yet! But I'm afraid, though, you’re a trifle 
elderly to learn new tricks. I’m afraid you’re of the age that 
isn’t wide open to argument! ’’ 

“* He’s of the age that’ll be chasin’ a new job by the end o’ 
next week,’’ said Schunk savagely. ‘‘ The old fool! For 
two shakes I’d pitch him out now!”’ 
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They left the mill, having got nothing from their investiga- 
tion. And a crowd of lumber-jacks followed in their wake 
uptown, explaining, not altogether soberly, what they’ 
intended to do to them when Rory gave the word. And 
Portage Harbor, crowding the sidewalks in the after-dinner 
hour, further expressed its intention of giving ‘‘ Rory’s men,”’ 
if not actual assistance, at least the very freest hand. 

But Sheriff Silverthorn could not look at itinthat way. He 
had been MacKenzie’s friend for a dozen years, and, at the 
thought of what was ahead, his office was his misery. Yet, 
for all that, it was his business to protect the town’s good 
name; and every day brought in not only more of Rory’s 
men, but uglier rumors of the resistance in preparation. 
That night—it was a Saturday—MacKenzie came back 
again, and once more silently buried himself in the Scotia. 
On Monday morning the little sheriff went down to the mill 
and had it out with him. 

“Rory,’’ he said, ‘‘if I’ve got somethin’ to do here this 
week it'll be the toughest job I’ve ever had to do in my life, 
and I want you to help me get through it without no blood- 
shed. You know your lads are comin’ in from everywhere. 
There’s a hundred and fifty here now; and there’s a story 
goin’ that Cap Blackman’s goin’ to bring down your Robbie 
Burns and a crowd from Point aux Pins, and the Achilles may 
come in with another tug-load from Anchor Inlet, if the ice 
opens enough. Now you know what that means, Rory. I'll 
have to go an’ swear in the whole county as depities— and 
God knows what’ll be the end of it. For if you had all 
Michigan behind you, I’d just have to go ahead and do what’s 
laid out for me! ”’ 

Rory looked at him with a strange quietness, which went 
to the soul of the man-of-law more keenly than outcrying 
despair. ‘‘ He canna get his execution afore Saturda’ morn, 
can he?”’ 

“Well, now, you know, he’s on pretty near the top of the 
list. And seein’ as you’re not fightin’ his judgment and there 
won’t be no stay to it,“he may get his fy fay* by Friday. But 
if I see he’s goin’ to get it then, if it’s any use to you I’ll go 
out of town and hold up the service till Saturday noon. I 
won’t be actin’ very legal to do that, but I’ll do it, if you'll 
help me a little.’’ 

‘All recht,’? said Rory; ‘‘ then I’ll pass ye my word that 
ye won’t hae me to reckon wi’ on Saturda’. I’ll lea’ the 
toon, too—I dinna well ken for where— but I winna be here. 
And Ill doa’ in my pooer to get my lads to lea’ wi’ me— 
and I think they wull! And—and—ye’rea good little mon, 
Sherie, a michty good little mon!’’ Whereupon that good 
little man fell a-cursing and swearing in a way that was not 
goodatall. But nevertheless he had a message to bring back 
that stupefied all Portage: Rory had now abandoned any 
thought of battling to keep the Scotia. The same day, too, 
Kempesson came out among those shag-jawed battalions of 
MacKenzie henchmen; and their manner after he had left 
them was a silent repetition of the sheriff’s tidings. The 
swaggering ferocity went out of them, they sang their war- 
song no longer, and no longer even did they take more than 
was good for them. From the first a certain rough feeling 
had kept them from trying tosee Rory. Now, while the spirit 
was dying in the big man—where he lay in his sawdust or 
walked his empty ‘*‘ gangways’’ —they hardly showed them- 
selves at all. They waited in Portage for the end, but for the 
most part they waited in silence. They would talk only to 
one another. Even when they saw Schunk or Egan they no 
longer sent unprintable growlings after them. Forthetown, 
too, the end could not come too quickly now. Even the 
Sawyer had little more to say. 

Kgan, happening to meet young Leslie on the court-house 
steps, beamingly commented on that. ‘‘ Why no more of 
the scorching rhetoric?’’ heasked. ‘‘ Why no longer the red- 
hot headline? _And all this ‘Shall Trelawney Die’ busi- 
ness? It seems to have had a puncture, somehow, too! I’d 
even heard there was to have been a naval force cooperating 
with your Wat Tylers. Is that declared off as well?’’ 

He received no answer. In the whole town there was not 
the spirit to reply to him. On Tuesday night, too, Rory was 
known to have come out and posted a bundle of letters, one 
being addressed to his brother Sanders, in Windsor. And 
although there were many then who said that they ought to 
go into the Scotia and bring the big man away from it, 
whether he would or no, no one was ready to lead —and with 
the shadow of tragedy cold upon them, nothing was done. 

If you have ever seen a fatal fight between a great St. 
Bernard and a bulldog, when there was at hand no 
power that could pry the bull from the big, choking throat, 
you will unendurably remember thaf at the end there came a 
time when the final hysterical shriekings for some one to do 
something, and the wild, useless beatings upon the bull’s iron 
head ceased at last, and there was a turning away from the 
death, of souls that sickened at it. On Friday afternoon 
Schunk got his judgment, and when it was learned that 
Sheriff Silverthorn had gone out of town and would not be 
back until late next day, there was a kind of general anger at 
him. 

The mayor was one of the crowd that stood about the 
Scotia’s gate as night fell. After a time Kempesson came 
out to them. It was said that through it all he had gone 
calmly on cleaning his machinery. 

* Fieri facias. 




















‘* How — how’s he going to take it?’’ whispered the mayor 
fearfully. ‘‘ My, my, but this is a hard business! ”’ 

Kempesson looked at him from under his owlish eyebrows 
with a kind of grim satisfaction. ‘‘I think he’s ga’en to tak’ 
it like his true sel’,’’ he said. 

** And you’ll stay near him? 
here to-night, now iad 

““T wull!’’ said the old engineer, ‘‘I wull dae juist that. 
And I dinna doot but what I’1l be of some coomfort tae him. 
Onnyway, I’ll be here.”’ 

The mayor went away rubbing his hands together woefully. 
‘*T suppose it’s all I can do,’’ he said, talking aloud to him- 
self, ‘‘ but I wish I could have had a talk with MacKenzie.’’ 
He made up his mind to go to him before breakfast next 
morning, and tell him just how he and all Portage felt about it. 

But no one in the Harbor heard ‘“‘ Big Rory’s’’ voice that 
morning following. 


If you could just fix it to sleep 





No one heard ‘‘ Big Rory’s’’ voice that morning following. 
But, barring the bedridden and infants in arms, there were 
few who did not hear him that Friday night! At twelve there 
was in Portage a roar and tumult as of a town in sack. The 
whole Harbor in fire array was pouring down Main Street 
toward the Scotia. And in the clutches of a half-dozen 

hooping lumber-jacks, Mr. E. G. Egan, clad in little more 
than his boots and great coat, 
was being carried gaspingly along 
in the centre of the flood. Ahead 
of him, through the swirling snow, 
he could make out Schunk, raging 
and fighting, but no less foamingly 
helpless in the grasp of as many 
more of ‘‘Rory’s men.’’ The 
lawyer tried to call to him, but a 
large, sweaty, buckskin mitt was 
clapped across his mouth. He 
tripped over a wire. ‘‘ They’ve 
all been cut an hour ago! ’’ yelled 
some one behind him. ‘‘ You 
don’t telephone or telegraft for 
help this night! ”’ 

He was borne half-choking 
through the Scotia’s gate—now 
open wide enough—and on into 
the midst of the shouting crowd 
a-surge in the mill-yard. The 
Scotia, within and without, was 
crawling with men and lanterns. 
And along the wharf front dipped 
and swayed a score of red and 
green lookout lamps. The bray- 
ing of two tug whistles rose 
trumpetingly above a hundredfold 
thudding of maul-blows, the run- 
ning clank of winches, and the 
bellowing of orders. 

The lawyer was thrust through 
the ragged front of the press. Two 
score shantymen, like swarming 
bees on a branch, clustered in dark 
clumps along the “‘ jack-ladders.”’ 
And out of the midst of them 
sprang down “‘ Big Rory.’’ 

Egan shrieked at him in a 
falsetto of fright and fury. ‘‘ Now 
you Jay hand on us, MacKenzie 
—you try it now, or you burn or destroy this mill —and it’ll 
be penitentiary business for you! I warn you—before these 
people as witnesses, I warn you! ”’ 

Rory flung free the forky lengths of his great red beard, 
and lifting high his lantern he grinned down on the lawyer 
like a werewolf. ‘‘ Burrn or destrroy the Scotia! Ye fule, 
ye fleerin’, pettifoggin’ lick-stamp! And you, ye leech-fat 
bloodsucker—oh, I hae a brawer game than that to show ye! 
Or, mayhap, ye’d ca’ it ‘juist a strecht matter o’ beezness!’ 
And syne ye speak o’ weetnessin’, I’ll tell ye that juist to 
weetness this beezness hae I had ye twain hated here this 
nicht. For I’m thinkin’ that but for yere twa precious sel’s, 
we'd a’ be of ain party. But noo yere kind attendance 
mak’s it smooth and legal-like.’’ He took a step nearer 
them, and his eyes seemed to leap and flare. ‘‘ Ah, ye thocht 
ye had me, did ye na? Ye thocht I had lain doon to die like 
a foondered horse? Well, ye’ll ha’ a chance to joodge o’ that 
for yeresel’s! Fling them aboord the Robbie, lads, and ha’ 
them well watchit, for later I hae mair to say to them! ’’ 

He turned and again climbed swiftly up to the back of his 
men, now wrenching and hammering at the great endless 
chain. And Egan and Schunk were pitched like puppies 
aboard the tug. It backed away through the crunching ice, 
to turn and push a huge scow —only one of a tow of half a 
dozen-——in athwart the wharf. And almost at the same 
instant, with a last crushing drive of the maul, the whole 
forward sheathing of the Scotia came down in a shattering 
rush like a broken theatre curtain. And the second story, 
the ‘‘ sawing floor ’’ of the mill, was filled and tumultuous with 
its own stage hands and scene shifters! 

Old Kempesson, half-clothed and crookedly thick-set as a 
gorilla, dropped from a shafting beam into the main gangway. 


‘*Noo,’’ he screeched deliriously, ‘‘ you Tamson and Hicks 
an’ yere gangs, come wi’ me doon tae the bilers. And the rest 
of ye, back tae Rory and theskidway booms!’’ They started 
onthe run. ‘‘ And swing yeresel’s for Meechigan while ye 
may, for on the morrow’s morn ye’ll be standin’ aff all the 
baillies across the line, and sweerin’ ye’re loyal subjects o’ 
the Queen! ”’ 

And then the pair on the Robbie Burns understood. 
Kempesson was an ancient mechanic concerning whom they 
had entertained delusions; he had been doing much more than 
clean machinery that last week. There had been something 
other than farewells, too, in a certain bundle of letters posted 
Tuesday night; and the naval force that was to codperate 
with the men from the bush had been launched on more than 
a tide of rumor. ‘“‘ Big Rory’’ was going to attempt to put 
the Scotia piecemeal aboard his ‘‘tow’’ in that one night; 
and then, fighting through the drifting ice of the Channel and 
the March gales of the Lake, carry her the hundred and fifty 
miles into Canada! 

And, by all that was desperate, it looked as if he were going 
to do it, too! Already the ladders were down. The wharf- 
ward wall of the boiler-house had been broken out, and a 
squad of ‘‘ picks and crows’’ were tearing away the brick 
and concrete settings. Derrick and skidway had been ready 
Now the Achilles passed 


long enough to be white with snow, 


— ee 





in double hawsers over the first of the scows, and they were 
bent to the nearest boiler. 7 

““Ye canna bide to gang saft wi’ ’em!’’ yelled Rory fren- 
ziedly. ‘‘ Oot o’ here they maun come! ’’ 

For one minute, two, three, four—there was a tension that 
was intolerable. Then the huge steel cylinder began to stir. 
““Oxen and wain ropes, but she’s daein’ it!’’ shrilled 
Kempesson, beside himself. And the boiler came down the 
skids like a stuck pig dragging on a lariat. 

The swaying amphitheatre of humanity waited to see it safe 
on board, then sent up one fierce, wild shout of joy. Already 
they had started a score of bonfires and were preparing to 
watch the night out. 

And thereafter, one by one, the whole battery of boilers fol- 
lowed. At the end of the first hour Kempesson gave over 
that business to Rory, and flinging the sweat from his greasy 
brows, he spurred and pushed his gangs in to the heavy 
driving-gear. Half of those men had helped to set it up, 
and they needed little guiding in its taking down again. 
“* Come on, noo, come on!’’ went up that hoarsely tremulous 
scrannel pipe; ‘‘ get in mair rollers! And in wi’ yere crows 
and levers! Every mon that can find place for himsel’, bend 
tae it!’”’ 

And as soon as the derrick could be reset for them, the 
ponderous castings and forgings were in their turn being 
swung to the skids and delivered over tothe groaning hunger 
of the hemp. Without a halt, too, the half dozen turtle-like 
mill trucks were trundling out the lighter gear. Indeed, in 
those hours the main strength of fiercely straining men did 
much more than winch and derrick boom. 

By four o’clock Kempesson and his gangs were once more 
carrying their lanterns up to the sawing-floor. ‘‘ Get mair 


““NOO, HEAVEN KEEP YE!” HE SAID 
IN A DRY WHISPER, “FOR YE 
SURE DINNA KEN HOO NEAR 
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lines frae the tugs!’’ shrilled the old man. ‘‘An’ lend a 
hoost tae McKeown and his taikle again.’’ By thi@*time the 
skidway to the second story was a very toboggan-slide, and 
now down it they slipped section after section of the massy, 
twenty-ton yoke of steel that stayed and buttressed the great 
ten-inch ‘‘band.’’ Part by part the oscillating gangs swung 
after it. ‘‘ Dinna stop to put spanner tae bolt or connec- 
tion!’’ yelled Kempesson,. ‘‘I tell ye again, I’ve had every 
nut aff and joint loose these twa days syne!’’ The resaws, 
the trimmers, and edgers, and butters, the shingle and lath 
machines, moved out in grotesque and clanking procession. 

And for the last two hours, saddled on the hundred joists 
and braces high overhead, Rory’s carpenters and their gangs 
had been drawing bolts and driving out key-pieces — unjoint- 
ing the huge skeleton of the mill. They were heavy timber- 
men, such mechanics as built three-hundred-man shanties as 
their town fellows would build hen-coops. They knew their 
work. Fifteen minutes after the trucks had run the tailings 
of the canters and conveyors on to the creaking scows there 
began to seize the Scotiaa mighty, mugient trembling. And, 
once a-sway, it fell with the gathering roar of a broken log- 
jam. 

Already the Achilles was crowding in with the last of the 
scows, heaving and crushing them through the ice like another 
Ermack. And then, by trucks and hawsers, there began to be 
rushed aboard them sills and stud- 
ding and sheathing, joists and 
sleepers and uprights, in a double 
stream. 

It was almost dawn, and the snow 
had turned to a gale-borne spindrift. 
Save for the burner, towering up 
blast-furnace-like above the tram- 
pled waste about it, and the shat- 
tered of saw and boiler 
settings, the site of the Scotia had 
been swept of everything by that 
human cyclone. And now “ Big 
Rory ’’ and his engineer, both hat- 
less and dripping, open-throated 
and tangledly unkempt, sprang like 
great cats upon their last unwieldy 
freighter, leaped down over her rail 


masonry 


to the Robbie, and made lance- 
straight for their captives in the 
cabin. 


Schunk burst into a fury of blue- 
lipped curses as he saw them come. 
“Oh, by ——, but you’ll regret 
this, you’ll regret this!’’ And Egan 
barked venomously beside him. 

**T regret it 2oo,’’ guttered Rory, 
‘that I hae had to lea’ ye the saw- 
dust an’ foondations! ’’ 

“But nae doot,’’ | insinuated 
Kempesson, ‘‘ ye’1] be wantin’ them 
to foond yere future foortunes on— 
to say naethin’ o’ havin’ somethin’ 
solit to attach yere baillie’s paper 
tae!’’ 

One of the shanty cooks had made 


DEATH YE ARE THE NOO” as a ten-gallon caldron of boiling 
coffee. Rory silently dipped out 
two big tin mugs full. ‘* Noo,”’ 


he said with fanning nostrils, ‘‘ in 

another forty-eight ’oors I’ve calcu- 
lated we’ll be in Canady. And if Meechigan’s the ‘loomber- 
jack’s mitt’ in the geographa, I tell ye the head and shouthers, 
and a’ the body o’ the pine chopper ’s to the north o’ her. 
Aince there, I dinna fear me. But mayhap we’ll be at the 
bottom o’ Lake Huron afore we’re across her, and ye twain 
are noo ga’en to diink luck to oor expedeetion.’’ If his 
eyes smiled, his fingers never stopped opening and closing. 
‘*Wha’? Wha’? Ye wull na?’”’ 

** Ye’d be wiser tae,’’ came in old Kempesson again, ‘‘ for 
I’m thinkin’ ye’re soon tae tak’ a wee bit water trip yeresel’s. 
And ye’ll dae well tae drink hot afore ye drink cald!”’ 

‘“Na? Na?’”’ said Rory once more, the words coming like 
file-raspings. ‘‘ Vara well, then! Na doot ye can swum? 
Na? Then ye’ll be the first this year t’ mak’ yere try at it! 
Tak haud o’ them, lads. Oh, ye maun come to it, my 
buckies! ’’ 

‘* I’m afeared they’re baith tae yoong t’ learn new ideas,’’ 
said Kempesson. ‘‘ I’m thinkin’ there’s no use argufyin’ wi’ 
that age, no use ava!’’ 

** They’ll hae learnt this nicht,’’ said Rory thickly, wrench- 
ing Schunk from the cabin door, ‘‘ that the pooers abo’ dinna 
fecht only on the side o’ the meek an’ lowly. Owef wi’ 
them, noo!’’ 

They were quoited, swearing like demons, into the logway, 
gray with slush ice and snow. And when they came up again 
cant-hooks were twisted into their collars, and they were 
hauled in to the boat-landing. 

Dawn was breaking. The scows were receiving their final 
interlashing, and the tugs were making fast their tow-lines. 
A good eighty of Rory’s men were going with the Scotia, and 
they were swiftly building themselves shelter shanties under 

(Concluded on Page 21) 
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“A GOOD 
STRAW HAT IS 
*“SOMETHING’” 


consider what they would do if they were rich. Many 

a time George and his wife, sitting together of a summer 
evening upon the porch of their own pretty house in 
Susanville, had looked at the long unoccupied country-seat of 
General Jenkins, just across the way, and wished they had 
money enough to buy the place and give it to the village fora 
park. 

Mrs. Grimes often said that if she had a million dollars the 
very first thing she would do would be to purchase the Jenkins 
place. George’s idea was to tear down the fences, throwing 
everything open, and to dedicate the grounds to the public. 
Mrs. Grimes wanted to put a great free library in the house 
and to have a club for poor working-women in the second- 
floor rooms. George estimated that one hundred thousand 
dollars would be enough to carry out their plans. Say fifty 
thousand dollars for purchase money, and then fifty more 
invested at six per cent. to maintain the place. 

‘** But if we had a million,’’ said George, ‘‘ I think I should 
give one hundred and fifty thousand to the enterprise and do 
the thing right. There would always be repairs and new 
books to buy and matters of that kind.’’ 

But this was not the only benevolent dream of these kind- 
hearted people. They liked to think of the joy that would 
fill the heart of that poor struggling pastor, Mr. Borrow, if they 
could tell him that they would pay the whole debt of the 
Presbyterian Church, six thousand dollars. 

‘“‘And I would have his salary increased, George,’’ said 


|" HAD always been one of the luxuries of the Grimeses to 


Mrs. Grimes. ‘“‘It is shameful to compel that poor man to 
live on a thousand dollars.’’ 
**Outrageous,’’ said George. ‘‘I would guarantee him 


another thousand, and maybe more; but we should have to 
do it quietly, for fear of wounding him.’’ 

‘*That mortgage on the Methodist Church,’’ said Mrs. 
Grimes. ‘‘ Imagine the happiness of those poor people in 
having it lifted! And so easy to do, too, if we had a million 
dollars.’’ 

“* Certainly, and I would give the Baptists a handsome pipe- 
organ instead of that wheezing melodeon. Dreadful, isn’t 
4 ae 

““You can get a fine organ for $2000,’’ said Mrs. Grimes. 

** Yes, of course, but I wouldn’t be mean about it; not mean 
on a million dollars. Let them have a really good organ, say 
for $3000 or $3500; and then build them a parsonage, too.”’ 

**The fact is,’’ said Mrs. Grimes, ‘‘that people like us 
really ought to have large wealth, for we know how to use it 
rightly.’’ 

“I often think of that,’’ answered George. ‘‘ If I know 
my own soul I long to do good. It makes my heart bleed to 
see the misery about us, misery I am absolutely unable to 
relieve. I am sure that if I really had a million dollars I 
should not want to squander it on mere selfish pleasure, nor 
would you. The greatest happiness any one can have is in 
making others happy; and it is a wonder to me that our rich 
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people don’t see this. Think of old General Jenkins and his 
twenty million dollars, and what we would do for our neigh- 
bors with a mere fraction of that!’’ 

‘“‘For we really want nothing much for ourselves,’’ said 
Mrs. Grimes. ‘* We are entirely satisfied with what we have 
in this lovely little home and with your $2000 salary from 
the bank.”’ 

‘‘ Almost entirely,’’ said George. ‘‘ There are some few 
little things we might add in— just a few; but with a million 
we could easily get them and more and have such enormous 
amounts of money left.’’ 

‘Almost the first thing I would do,’’ said Mrs. Grimes, 
‘* would be to settle a comfortable living for life on poor Isaac 
Wickersham. That man, George, crippled as he is, lives on 
next to nothing. I don’t believe he has two hundred dollars 
a year.’’ 

‘* Well, we could give him twelve hundred and not miss it 
and then give the same sum to Widow Clausen. She can 
barely keep alive.’’ 

‘*And there’s another thing I’d do,’’ said Mrs. Grimes. 
“‘ If we kept a carriage I would never ride up alone from the 
station or for pleasure. I would always find some poor or 
infirm person to go with me. How people can be so mean 
about their horses and carriages as some rich people are is 
beyond my comprehension.”’ 

It is a delightful pastime, expending in imagination large 
sums of money that you haven’t got. You need not regard 
considerations of prudence. You can give free rein to your 
feelings and bestow your bounty with reckless profusion. 
You obtain almost all the pleasure of large giving without 
any cost. You feel nearly as happy as if you were actually 
doing the good deeds which are the children of your fancy. 

George Grimes and his wife had considered so often the 
benevolences they would like to undertake if they had a mil- 
lion dollars that they could have named them all at a moment’s 
notice without referring to a memorandum. Nearly every- 
body has engaged in this pastime, but the Grimeses were to 
have the singular experience of the power to make their 
dream a reality placed in their hands. 

For one day George came flying home from the bank with 
a letter from the executors of General Jenkins (who died 
suddenly in Mexico a week or two before) announcing that 
the General had left a million dollars and the country-seat in 
Susanville to George Grimes. 

‘* And to think, Mary Jane,’’ said George when the first 
delirium of their joy had passed, ‘‘the dear old man was 
kind enough to say—here, let me read it to you again from 
the quotation from the will in the letter: ‘I make this bequest 
because, from repeated conversations with the said George 
Grimes, I know that he will use it aright.’ So you see, dear, 
it was worth while, wasn’t it, to express our benevolent wishes 
sometimes when we spoke of the needs of those who are 
around us?’’ 

‘Yes, and the General’s kind remark makes this a sacred 
trust, which we are to administer for him.’”’ 

‘“ We are only his stewards.’”’ 

** Stewards of his bounty.’’ 

‘* So that we must try to do exactly what we think he would 
have liked us to do,’’ said George. 

‘* Nothing else, dear? ’”’ : 

‘“Why, of course we are to have some discretion, some 
margin; and besides, nobody possibly could guess precisely 
what he would have us do.”’ 

‘* But now, at any rate, George, we can realize fully one of 
our longing desires and give to the people the lovely park 
and library?’’ 

George seemed thoughtful. ‘‘I think, Mary Jane,’’ he 
said, ‘‘I would not act precipitately about that. Let us 
reflect upon the matter. It might seem unkind tothe memory 
of the General just to give away his gift almost before we 
get it.’’ 

They looked at each other, and Mrs. Grimes said: 

‘Of course there is no hurry. And we are really a little 
cramped in this house. The nursery is much too small for 
the children and there is not a decent fruit tree in our 
garden.’’ 

“The thing can just stay open until we have time to con- 
sider.’’ 

** But I am so glad for dear old Isaac. Wecan take care of 
him, anyhow, and of Mrs. Clausen, too.’’ 

“To be sure,’’ said George. ‘* The obligation is sacred. 
Let me see, how much was it we thought Isaac ought to 
have?’’ 

‘* Twelve hundred a year.’’ 


By Max Adeler 
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‘‘H-m-m,’’ murmured George, ‘‘ and he has two hundred 
now; an increase of five hundred percent. I’m afraid it will 
turn the old man’s head. However, I wouldn’t exactly prom- 
ise anything for a few days yet.’’ 

‘Many a man in his station in life is happy upon a thou- 
sand.”’ 

‘‘A thousand! Why, my dear, there is not a man of his 
class in town that makes six hundred.’’ 

‘* George?”’ 

““Well?”’ 

“We must keep horses, and there is no room to build a 
stable on this place.”’ 

*e.** 

‘* Could we live here and keep the horses in the General’s 
stables across the way, even if the place were turned into a 
park?”’ 

‘* That is worth thinking of.’’ - 

‘* And George? ’”’ 

““ Well, dear?”’ 

*“It’s a horrid thing to confess, but do you know, George, 
I’ve felt myself getting meaner and meaner and stingier and 
stingier ever since you brought the good news.’’ 

George tried to smile, but the effort was unsuccessful; he 
looked half-vexed and half-ashamed. 

‘Oh, I wouldn’t put it just that way,’’ hesaid. ‘‘ The 
news is so exciting that we hardly know at once how to adjust 
ourselves to it. Weare simply prudent. It would be folly 
to plunge ahead without any caution at all. How much did 
you say the debt of the Presbyterian Church is?’’ 

‘* Six thousand, I think.’’ 

‘* A good deal for a little church like that to owe.”’ 

“Yes, but——”’ 

“‘You didn’t promise anything, Mary Jane, did you, to 
Mrs. Borrow?’’ . 

“No, for I had nothing to promise. But I did tell her on 
Sunday that I would help them liberally if I could.’’ 

‘* They will base large expectations on that, sure. I wish 
you hadn’t said it just that way. Of course, we are bound to 
help them, but I should like to have a perfectly free hand in 
doing it.’’ . 

There was silence fora moment, while both looked through 
the window at the General’s place over the way. 

‘* Beautiful, isn’t it?’’ asked Mrs. Grimes. 

“Lovely. That little annex on the side would make a 
snug den for me; and imagine the prospect from that south 
bedroom window! You would enjoy every look at it.” 

** George?’”’ 

‘“ What?” 

‘** George, dear, tell me frankly, do you really feel in your 
heart as generous as you did yesterday? ’”’ 

‘* Now, my dear, why press that matter? Call.it meaner or 
narrower or what you will; maybe I am a little more so than 
I was; but there is nothing to be ashamed of. It is the 
conservative instinct asserting itself; the very same faculty in 
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man that holds society together. I will be liberal enough 
when the time comes, never fear. I am not going to 
disregard what one may call the pledges of a lifetime. We 
will treat everybody right, the Presbyterian Church and 
Mr. Borrow included. His salary is a thousand, I think you 
said?’’ 

“oe Yes.’’ 

“* Well, I’m willing to make it fifteen hundred right now, if 
you are.’’ 

““ We said, you remember, it ought to be two thousand.’’ 

** Who said so?”’ 

** You did, on the porch here the other evening.’’ 

‘IT never said so. There isn’t a preacher around here gets 
that much. The Episcopalians with their rich people only 
give eighteen hundred.’’ 

‘* And a house.’”’ 

‘Very well, the Presbyterians can build a house if they 
want to.”’ 

‘*You consent then to pledge five hundred more to the 
minister’s salary?’’ 

“*T said I would if you would, but my advice is just to let 
the matter go over until to-morrow or next day, when the 
whole thing can be considered.’’ 

‘* Very well, but, George, sixty thousand dollars is a great 
deal of money, and we certainly can afford to be liberal with 
it, for the General’s sake as well as for our own.”’ 

‘‘ Everything depends upon how you look at it. In one 
way the sum is large. In another way it isn’t. General 
Jenkins had just twenty times sixty thousand. Tremendous, 
isn’t it? He might just as well have left us another million. 
He is in Heaven and wouldn’t miss it. Then we could have 
some of our plans more fully carried out.’’ 

‘*T hate to be thought covetous,’’ answered Mrs. Grimes, 
‘* but I do wish he had put on that other million.’’ 

The next day Mr. Grimes, while sitting with his wife 
after supper, took a memorandum from his pocket and said: 

‘lve been jotting down some 
figures, Mary Jane, just to see how 
we will come out with our income of 
sixty thousand dollars.’’ 

** Well? ’’ 

““If we give the place across the 
street for a park and a library and a 
hundred thousand dollars with which 
to run it, we shall have just nine 
hundred thousand left.’’ 

* Ten,”* 

‘*We shall want horses, say a 
carriage pair, and a horse for the 
station wagon. Then I must havea 
saddle horse and there must be a 
pony for the children. I thought 
also you might as well have a gentle 
pair for your own driving. That 
makes six. Then there will have 
to be, say, three stable men. Now, 
my notion is that we shall put up a 
larger house farther up town with all 
the necessary stabling. Count the 
cost of the house and suitable ap- 
pointments, and add in the four 
months’ trip to Europe which we 
decided yesterday to take next sum- 
mer, and how much of that fifty-four 
thousand do you think we shall have 
left at the end of the year?”’ 

‘*But why build the house from 
our income?”’ 

‘* Mary Jane, I want to start out 
with the fixed idea that we will not 
cut into our principal.’’ 

‘“Well, how much will we have 
over ?”’ 

“‘Not a dollar! The outlay for 
the year will approximate fifty-six 
thousand dollars.’’ 

“* Large, isn’t it?’’ 

‘* And yet I don’t see how we can 
reduce it if we are to live as people 
in our circumstances might reason- 
ably be expected to live.’’ 

“We must cut off something.” 

‘‘ That is what I thjnk. If we give 
the park and the library building to 
the town why not let the town pay 
the cost of caring for them?”’ 

‘Then we could save the interest 
on that other hundred thousand.”’ 

‘* Exactly, and nobody will suffer. 
The gift of the property alone is magnificent. Who is going 
to complain of us ? We will decide now to give the real estate 
and then stop.’’ 

Two days later Mr. Grimes came home early from the bank 
with a letter in his hand. He looked white and fora moment 
after entering his wife’s room he could hardly command 
utterance. 

‘*T have some bad news for you, dear—terrible news,’’ he 
said, almost falling into a chair. 


ORAWN BY MARTIN JUSTICE 


The thought flashed through Mrs. Grimes’ mind that the 
General had made a later will which had been found and 
which revoked the bequest to George. She could hardly 
whisper : 

“* What is it?’’ 

‘* The executors write to me that the million dollars left to 
me by the General draws only about four per cent. interest.’’ 

‘* George!’ 

‘‘ Four per cent.! Forty thousand dollars instead of sixty 
thousand! What a frightful loss! Twenty thousand dollars 
a year gone at one breath! ’”’ 

‘* Are you sure, George?’”’ 

‘Sure? Hereisthe letter. Read it yourself. One-third of 
our fortune swept away before we have a chance to touch it !’’ 

‘*T think it was very unkind of the General to turn the four 
per cents. over to us while somebody else gets the six per 
cents. How could he do such a thing? And you such an 
old friend, too! ’’ 

‘* Mary Jane, that man always had a mean streak in him. 
I’ve said so to myself many atime. But, anyhow, this fright- 
ful loss settles one thing; we can’t afford to givethat property 
across the street to the town. We must move over there to 
live, and even then, with the huge expense of keeping such 
a place in order, we shall have to watch things narrowly to 
make ends meet.”’ 

‘* And you never were good at retrenching, George.’’ 

‘* But we’ve gof to retrench. Every superfluous expendi- 
ture must be cut off. As for the park and free library, that 
seems wild now, doesn’t it? I don’t regret abandoning the 
scheme. The people of this town never did appreciate public 
spirit or generosity, did they?”’ 

** Never.”’ 

‘‘]’m very sorry you spoke to Mrs. Borrow about helping 
their church. Do you think she remembers it?’’ 

‘*She met me to-day and said they were expecting some- 
thing handsome.’’ 


the rest do? Am I to be called upon to support a lot of poor 
preachers? A good deal of nerve is required, I thigk, to ask 
such a thing of me.”’ 

Two weeks afterward Mr. Grimes and his wife sat together 
again on the porch in the cool of the evening. 

‘* Now,’’ said Grimes, ‘‘ let us together go over these char- 
ities we were talking about and be done with them. Let us 
start with the tough fact staring us in the face that, with only 
one million dollars at four per cent. and all our new and 
necessary expenses, we shall have to look sharp or I’ll be 
borrowing money to live on in less than eight months.’’ 

““Well,’’ said Mrs. Grimes, ‘‘ what shall we cut out? 
Would you give up that Baptist organ that we used to talk 
about ?’’ 

“* Mary Jane, it is really surprising how you let such things 
as that stay in your mind. I considered that organ scheme 
abandoned long ago.’’ 

**Is it worth while, do you think, to do anything with the 
Methodist Church mortgage? ’’ 

** How much is it?’’ 

‘* Three thousand dollars, I think.’’ 

“Yes, three thousand from forty thousand leaves us only 
thirty-seven thousand. Then, if we do it for the Methodists 
we shall have to do it for the Lutherans and the Presbyterians 
and swarms of churches all around the country. We can’t 
make flesh of one and fowl of another. It will be safer to 
treat them all alike; and more just, too. I think we ought 
to try to be just with them, don’t you, Mary Jane?”’ 

** And Mr. Borrow’s salary?’’ 

‘“‘Ha! Yes! That is a thousand dollars, isn’t it? It 
does seem but atrifle. But they have no children and they 
have themselves completely adjusted to it. And suppose we 
should raise it one year and die next year? He would feel 
worse than if he just went along in the old way. When 
a man is fully adjusted to a thing it is the part of prudence, 
it seems to me, just to let him alone.”’ 

**T wish we could —— 

*“Oh, well, if vou want it; but I 
propose that we don’t make them the 
offer until next year or the year after. 
We shall have our matters arranged 
better by that time.’’ 

** And now about Isaac Wickersham ?’’ 

*“ Have you seen him lately?’’ 

‘* Two or three days ago.”’ 

‘*Did he seem discontented or un- 
happy?”’ 

** re." 

** You promised to help him?’”’ 

‘‘ What I said was, ‘We are going to 
do something for you, Isaac.’ ”’ 

“Something! That commits us to 
nothing in particular. Was it your idea, 
Mary Jane, to make him an allowance?’”’ 

“Ves.” 

‘There you cut into our insufficient 
income again. I don’t see how we can 
afford it with all these expenses heaping 
up on us; really I don’t.’’ 

** But we must give him something; I 
promised it.’’ 

George thought a moment and then 
said: 

** This is the end of September and 
I sha’n’t want this straw hat that I 
have been wearing all summer. Sup- 
pose you give him that. A good straw 
hat is ‘ something.’ ’’ . 

“You remember Mrs. Clausen, 
George? ’’ 

‘Have we got to load up with her, 
too?’’ 

‘Let me explain. You recall that 
I told her I would try to make her com- 
fortable, and when I found that our cir- 
cumstances were going to be really 
straitened, I sent her my red flannel 
petticoat with my love, for I know she 
can be comfortable in that.’’ 

“* Of course she can.’’ 

**So this afternoon when I came up 
from the city she got out of the train 
with me and I felt so half-ashamed of 
the gift that I pretended not to see her 
and hurried out to the carriage and 


” 








“| HAVE SOME BAD NEWS FOR YOU, DEAR—TERRIBLE NEWS” 


Mr. Grimes laughed bitterly. 

** That’s always the way with those people. They are the 
worst beggars! When a lot of folks get together and start a 
church it is almost indecent for them to come running around 
to ask other folks to support it. I have half a notion not to 
give them a cent.’’ 

‘* Not even for Mr. Borrow’s salary?’’ 

‘*Certainly not! Half the clergymen in the United States 
get less than a thousand dollars a year; why can’t he do as 


drove quickly up thehill. She is afraid 
of horses, anyhow.’’ 

** Always was,’’ said George. 

“But, George, I don’t feel quite right 
about it yet; the gift of a petticoat is rather stingy, isn’t it?’’ 

“*No, I don’t think so.’’ ; 

‘* And, George, to be perfectly honest with ourselves now, 
don’t you think we are a little bit meaner than we were, say, 
last June?’”’ 

George cleared his throat and hesitated, and then he said: 

‘*T admit nothing, excepting that the only peeple who are 
fit to have money are the people who know how to take care 
of it.”’ 
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ington used to be chiefly the daz- 

zling ornament of society. The 
foreign representative was the pet of 
the parlor, and little more. With the 
extraordinary advance in the position 
of the United States among the world 
Powers our capital has become one of 
the centres of world activities, and the 
diplomats have something todo. The recent prolonged pour- 
parlers through which the Venezuelan settlement was reached 
brought out impressively two things—first, the increasing 
impertance of Washington as a diplomatic focus, and, second, 
the sweeping change in the personnel of the corps. 

As the dispute involved an American country and the 
Venezuelan representative was the American Minister, it was 
natural and convenient that the conferences should be held 
at Washington. Yet they might have been held at London, 
and under the old order of things probably would have been. 
To locate them at our capital was undoubtedly to recognize and 
facilitate the friendly and advisory, not to say supervisory, 
interest of our Government. The three representatives 
who conducted the negotiations on behalf of the European 
allies were all men who had just taken up their missions. 
The death of Lord Pauncefote and the retirement of Holleben 
and Fava had removed the old landmarks, and when to this 
reconstruction is added the transfer of Cambon and of several 
of the minor Ministers it indicates how largely the corps has 
been transformed. 

Of the European negotiators Baron Speck von Sternberg is 
the most active and interesting figure. He belongs tothe new 
school of diplomacy —the school which is frank, direct, open 
and outspoken, which seeks the truth and does not seek to 
escape it by sticking the head inthe sand. He came over 
here to tell the Berlin Foreign Office the facts as he found 
them and not as the Foreign Office wanted to hearthem. He 
reported. American sentiment as it was, and not as Berlin 
imagined and desired ittobe. There are diplomats who give 
the home office what they think it wishes to believe and not 
what it ought to know. Baron Speck is not one of these. 
Throughout his career he has been distinguished for telling 
the truth, whether altogether palatable or not. He was once 
recalled and humiliated for his plain speaking, but he now 
has personal standing enough with the Kaiser to be safe in 
giving the facts as he sees them. 


To diplomatic corps at Wash- 


Von Sternberg’s Share in the Affair 


|F THE German demands on Venezuela seemed arbitrary 

and excessive in the settlement as it was finally mage, 
there is good reason to believe that they would have been more 
harsh and exacting if the moderating and restraining influence 
of Baron Speck had not been exercised. When it was supposed 
that all points of difference had been adjusted and an agree- 
ment reached new requirements were unexpectedly imposed. 
The autocratic will and the mailed hand were plain in these 
exactions. The energetic remonstrance and admonition of 
Baron Speck resulted in a modification, but even as it is 
Germany secures an advantage over her allies. If she does 
this at the expense of their distrust and of her own good faith, 
it may prove in the long run to be a costly gain. But there 
can be no criticism of the German representative. He 
promptly recognized the conditions on this side. He was 
quick to see the American feeling and to understand that 
it was not wise to trifle with it. He is alert and dexterous, 
and, though handicapped in taking up an unfinished work, 
he was clever and discreet in handling it within his limi- 
tations. 

After the President had declined to arbitrate the general 
issue it was foolish to ask him to arbitrate the miner ques- 
tion of preferential treatment for the blockading Powers. 
His negative was certain. It is safe to say that Baron Speck 
did not approve that suggestion. As he is not an Ambassador, 
but has Ambassadors as his colleagues, he was playing the 
difficult réle of being a leading actor in a secondary part, and 
though his name appeared on the paper with the others, it was 
his hand without his head. No little finesse was required in 
preserving apparent unanimity of action where there was not 
entire unanimity of judgment and method. 

The new British Ambassador has made an agreeable 
impression in Washington. Sir Michael Herbert is a genial, 
unaffected and attractive gentleman. He enters into life at 
the capital with kindly and sympathetic spirit, and is sure to 
be popuiar in the social circle. He has shown on two or 
three occasions that he can speak in a graceful! and tactful 
way, and his footing with the nimble wits and good fellowship 
of the Gridiron Club has been promptly established. In the 
Venezuelan negotiations he has had little independent and 
original power. He was simply the medium of his 
Government, and was once reminded rather pointedly that 
it was his business to obey instructions. The Italian 
Ambassador, though senior in order of precedence, stood for 
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THE CHANGE IN THE CHARACTER OF FOREIGN REPRESENTATION AT 
WASHINGTON. MR. BOWEN’S VIGOROUS CONDUCT OF VENEZUELA’S 
CASE. THE CLOSE OF THE CAMPAIGN AGAINST THE TRUSTS 


the Power with least voice and influence, and naturally left 
the leadership to his associates. 

It was against these men, and still more against their 
Governments, that Mr. Bowen was pitted. He was well 
fitted for the r6le he had to play. Representing the feeblest of 
the nations he was the most assertive and peremptory of the 
negotiators. Standing on the defensive, he was the most 
aggressive and positive in his tactics. Physically command- 
ing, intellectually vigorous, temperamentally bold and deci- 
sive, with quick perceptions, clear purpose, resolute tone and 
dominating manner, he had the right bearing and the right 
qualities to make the most of the position in which he was 
placed. 

How Plain Talk Won ithe Day 


HE influence he had gained over Castro was remarkable. 
He went to Caracas when the relations between Venezuela 
and the United States were strained over the usurpations and 
rapacity of the Venezuelan Government respecting the rival 
claims of American citizens, and he at once adopted an ener- 
getic attitude. Rarely is a ruler treated to such plain 
speaking by the representative of another Power. Castro 
found that in the American Minister he had a fearless observer 
who knew his designs and who did not hesitate to tell him 
the truth to his face. The very frankness, directness and 
boldness of Mr. Bowen seemed to win his confidence, and 
when he found the allies pressing him he put his whole case 
in Mr. Bowen’s hands. 

The American Minister was ina unique situation. England 
and Germany were seeking the approval of the United States 
in their proceeding. Venezuela was dependent on the United 
States for protection. All roads led to Rome and all interests 
led to the American Minister. His personality enforced his 
representative position. When England and Germany with- 
drew their Ministers they placed the care of their nationals 
in his hands. At the same time he was the trusted adviser of 
Castro. His quality was shown at the outset in a character- 
istic act. Castro answered the English and German menace 
by seizing the English and German nationals and thrusting 
them into prison. Immediately Mr. Bowen hastened to the 
palace, pointed out the folly of this rash act, insisted on their 
instant release, and secured it. 

When the issue passed to the stage of negotiations Castro 


made him his plenipotentiary. Then Mr. Bowen came to - 


Washington with plenary powers. Note how he played his 
game. He first armed himself with full authority to arrange 
a settlement or arbitration of the claims of all nations against 
Venezuela. He next exhibited his credentials to the block- 
ading Powers, received their recognition and announced his 
readiness to proceed. He then informed the neutral nations 
that he was empowered to settle their claims also, and skill- 
fully arrayed them against the demand of the blockading 
Powers to be treated as preferred creditors. He thus gained 
the moral influence of the majority of nations, including the 
United States, for his side. 

England and Germany had yielded much. They had 
agreed to raise the blockade; they had agreed to adjudicate 
the unadmitted claims with Venezuela without formal arbi- 
tration; they had agreed to accept only a part of the thirty 
per cent. reservation of the custom revenues in satisfaction 
of their claims; and they were unwilling to yield the last 
point of all and surrender all demand for preference after all 
their demonstration. Then Mr. Bowen played his trump card. 
“It will take six years or more,’’ he said, ‘‘to pay the 
claims under the proposed arrangement; if the allies are to 
have any preferential treatment it means that they are to 
stand together or tie their hands for that period, and it will 
cause surprise and disappointment to leara that England 
has entered into an alliance with Germany or limited her 
freedom of action on an American question for six years or 
more.’’ 

That was a shaft that pierced to the quick. It was sure to 
arouse American feeling. It was sure to open the eyes of 
the English people to the danger of an American estrangement 
and to intensify the already wide unpopularity of the alliance. 
Such a blunt declaration was resented as shocking to sensitive 
and diplomatic nerves. In personal intercourse it was prob- 
ably put with trenchant force and not in any soft and sinuous 
way, and its immediate publication to affect public opinion 
was quite contrary to the old code. It was called ‘* shirt- 
sleeve diplomacy.’’ There could be no further discussion of 
the question with a diplomat who struck out in that fashion. 
But it was all that was left of the controversy, and it must be 


settled in some way. The allies com- 
mitted the blunder of invoking the arbi- 
tration of the President, and when he 
declined, as he was sure to do, there 
was no recourse but to refer it to The 
Hague Tribunal. Thus we have the 
paradox of the Tribunal established for 
the express purpose of promoting the 
ways of peace being asked to decide 
that the resort to war gives preferred rights! 

This is an outcome with which both Venezuela and the 
United States may be very well satisfied. If the curtain were 
lifted on all that took place behind the scenes it would doubt- 
less be found that our Government deemed it expedient to 
guide Mr. Bowen somewhat in these negotiations, and it might 
be revealed that his methods were his own. Secretary Hay 
has such skill in masking the keenest blow with the velvet 
touch that, though incisive and outspoken, he probably would 
have suggested the deft rather than the brusque delivery. 

But American diplomacy, though somewhat varied in its 
methods according to the men, generally accomplishes its 
objects. Throughout its history it has had signal success, and 
it succeeds because, though we have no diplomatic school or 
career, and few trained diplomats, our representatives have 
for the most part been successful men of affairs, who have 
gained experience and shown capacity in the practical work 
of life. They treat diplomacy as they treat other work that 
may fall to them, as requiring a distinct object, an intelligent 
understanding of facts, a clear grasp of right principles and a 
very direct method of going at the end inview. If they have 
generally prevailed in their diplomatic contests it is because 
they have been more resourceful men, with less intricate 
relations and complicated interests to serve and with a more 
direct and vigorous way of moving straight to the mark. 


A Tribute to Senator Cockrell 


Bf Basses marriage of Senator Cockrell’s daughter has furnished 
the occasion of a striking demonstration of the great 
esteem felt for the veteran Missouri Senator by his associates 
without distinction of party. The general purpose of ‘‘ Men 
and Measures ’’ cannot be better served than in turning aside 
for a moment from the more showy figures and the more spec- 
tacular exhibitions, and in aiding a broader recognition and 
appreciation of one of the most useful men in public life. 
Senator Cockrell is not so conspicuous in the public eye as 
some others. He is nota brilliant gladiator like his colleague 
who, after a long and shining career, is just leaving the 
Senate. But in the actual work of practical legislation rela- 
ting to all branches of government this unassuming man is 
one of the most efficient and valuable forces in Washington. 

Mr. Cockrell has been in the Senate twenty-eight years, and 
during all that time has devoted himself to his public work 
with a conscientious assiduity equaled by few. He is a 
member of the two great Committees of Appropriations and 
Military Affairs. He is also one of the Committee on Rules, 
which no one understands better than he, and, though belong- 
ing te the minority, he is chairman of Engrossed Bills, so that 
every measure which is enacted passes through his careful 
hands. Some years ago he served on the special committee 
which made a minute and exhaustive examination of all 
departments of the Government and of their construction and 
operation. As the result of this experience no man under- 
stands all the machinery of the Government better than he 
does, and he fairly divides with Senator Allison the distinc- 
tion of having the largest information and being the highest 
authority on the whole range of Governmental administration. 

Best of all, he fills his great position in the truest and 
worthiest public spirit. He is a Democrat from a Southern 
State, and on partisan issues he stands with his party; but on 
a question of meeting a public necessity or advancing a just 
public interest no partisanship sways his judgment or impairs 
his usefulness. He is an ex-Confederate soldier, but he is 
none the less a genuine patriot, and he brings to the consid- 
eration of the multiplied questions of public concern which 
come before him a true patriotic spirit. 


The Closing of the Trust Campaign 


7ue completion of the program of anti-trust legislation was 
accamplished in the end with less friction and more appar- 
ent ease than was anticipated. The perfection of the work 
three weeks before the close of the session and without any 
serious struggle baffled many calculations. It was the result 
of good tactics and of effective work behind the scenes. The 
persuasion which did not come in open argument was exer- 
cised in private appeal. The President’s personal presenta- 
tion of the case to the leading Senators was conclusive, and 
his evident command of an irresistible public sentiment car- 
ried acquiescence, if not hearty consent. The fact of what 
may be the most important domestic legislation of years going 
through the Senate without any debate whatever and through 
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the House with only nominal debate is a curious and inter- 
esting development. The discussion was really before the 
people and not in the legislative chambers, and the result isa 
striking example of the power of public opinion. 

There was a sort of singular mystery without being any real 
secret about the elusive telegrams from trust magnates which 
were supposed to aid action at the last, if they did not pre- 
cipitate it. Just before the publicity amendment to the 
Department of Commerce bill was to be reported the whole 
country suddenly rang with the uproar of the telegrams pro- 
testing against it, and insisting that it must be stopped. 
Immediately the revelation made its passage doubly sure. 
But not one of the telegrams has been actually caught. The 
one to Senator Quay does not count, for that was outside of 
the group and was part of acorrespondence. Thereal broad- 
side went to eight or nine Senators. The President instantly 
knew it and quickly recognized the weapon that had been 
placed in his hand. The friends who visited the executive 
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XIV 
HE went straight to her father with the whole story. He 
listened sitting at his desk, balancing a broad ivory 
paper-cutter on his forefinger. She felt much better 
when she had finished; her anger seemed to have been carried 
off in her words. 

After a long silence her father said: ‘‘ What do you wish 
to do?’’ 

She looked foolish. ‘‘ I don’t know, papa,’’ she said feebly. 
‘* What do you think we ought to do?”’ 

‘* He may have been honestly deceived.”’ 

‘But Mr. Macready said 3 

‘That was merely his offhand opinion,’’ he interrupted. 
‘“‘They’ve been making imitation jewels of all kinds for 
years. I know the Italians have long been clever at it.’’ 

Elsie was silent. She could not help remembering 
Rontivogli’s stupid, overcrafty reiterations. She knew that 
he knew. 

‘‘ And,’’ continued her father, examining the paper-cutter 
critically, ‘‘ there isn’t the slightest doubt as to the genuine- 
ness of Prince Rontivogli himself.’’ 

Another long silence during which neither father nor 
daughter showed the slightest curiosity as to what thoughts 
the other’s face might be revealing. 

“Even if he did willfully deceive in this—not vitally 
important — matter,’’ continued the aspirant for a princess 
daughter, ‘‘I can imagine many extenuating circumstances. 
It isn’t the young man’s fault that he’s poor. It isn’t unnat- 
ural that he shouldn’t wish to expose his poverty —especially 
if he ’’—the Senator’s face took on a smile of fatherly benev- 
olence—‘‘ happened to care for the young lady. ‘ All’s fair 
in love and war,’ you know. And we must not judge harshly 
those who have less than we have. Still £3 

Rontivogli’s ‘‘ temperament ’’ was vigorously reénforcing 
his title in repairing the havoc the false jewel had played with 
him in Elsie’s mind. He had beenaconvincing lover; Elsie 
had too much vanity and too much desire to be loved madly 
not to be a credulous young woman. ‘‘I don’t know what to 
do, papa,’’ she said in the tone that proclaims a decision 
reached and a wish for support in it. 

“* Perhaps,’’ replied the Senator slowly, the picture of for- 
giving charity, ‘‘ it might be best to let the matter drop.”’ 

** But I simply can’t wear the ring! I’d feel such a fraud, 
and I’d soon be disliking him, though this may not be at all 
his fault. Besides, some one might 4! 

“That could be easily arranged.’’ Her father’s eyes 
twinkled — he was preparing to treat the discovered deception 
as a little private joke on the prince between his daughter and 
himself. ‘‘ We can get Tiffany to set an emerald in the ring. 
No one will know. And some day you can tease him about 
it. If he is innocent, it would mortify him horribly to learn 
the truth now, wouldn’t it?’”’ 

Elsie smiled somewhat cheerfully. She was trying hard to 
make herself doubt the prince’s guilty knowledge. ‘‘ It must 
be done right away,’’ she said. 

She wore her gloves that afternoon. But Rontivogli, with 
nerves like a sensitive plant’s leaves, felt a change in her, 
hard though she tried to seem unchanged. In the clear light 
of hind-sight he had been cursing himself for saying so much 
to her of Madame Almansa’s insinuations; and at first he 
feared that by his blundering he had roused suspicion in her. 
But she showed that she was still in the mood to marry him, 
and the negotiations for settlements went smoothly on between 
Senator Pope’s lawyer and the attorney to the Italian Embassy, 
whom he had engaged to represent him; he dismissed his 
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office on that memorable Saturday morning —and there hap- 
pened to be some from out of town—knew it. Within 
twenty-four hours the country knew it, and if there was any 
opposition to the publicity amendment it was silenced. But 
the Senators withdrew within their shells, and the telegrams, 
though perfectly well known in Washington and an entirely 
legitimate expression of opinion and interest if they had been 
more discreet, have not been publicly identified. 

The points covered by the acts which comprise the anti- 
trust legislation are precisely as described in these columns 
four weeks ago, 

The question of reposing the power of supervision and 
investigation in a commission like the Interstate Commerce 
Commission or in a permanent executive bureau was a crucial 
issue in the judgment of many conservative business men. 
It was wisely decided in favor of the executive bureau. This 
guards against excessive disturbance and assures respon- 
sible and self-contained oversight. Instead of making the 
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fear as a wild imagining of guilt and set himself to 
remove the coolness just under Elsie’s surface of 
warmth by lavishing his ‘‘ temperament ’’ upon her. 
And he was rewarded with swift success. A flaw in 
such a lover was as inconsequential as a flaw in an 
emerald — and was it not as mucha matter of course? 

Toward the end of the week she went with her 
father to New York, and in two days Tiffany changed 
the setting for a consideration of four thousand eight 
hundred dollars. She returned to Washington fully 
restored —but she kept the false jewel. The shock 
and its after-effects were over now. She was a little 
astonished that she, so used to the quaint ways of 
foreigners, should have attached importance to the 
quaintness of this foreigner—a lover who was fiery 
and infatuated, a lover who sang, a lover who was a 
Pringe of a ‘‘house’’ that ruled and plotted and 
patronized the arts when Europe beyond the Alps was 
asavage wilderness. Rontivogli had not been study- 
ing women for twenty years—or ever since he was 
eighteen — aided by a classic face, a classic figure, a 
classic name and classic recklessness, without learning thor- 
oughly the business he was now following. 

Frothingham had ceased to hope, and, for lack of any 
other opening, was arranging to go to Chicago, there to visit 
his steamer friend Barney whom he had not permitted to for- 
get him— Barney had a marriageable daughter and was rated 
at eleven millions; also, Chicago was reputed to be a prom- 
ising field for titled foreigners. He felt that he was 
neglecting business in lingering at Washington. He saw no 
signs, heard no news, of available rich girls or rich men’s 
daughters. Half a dozen questions about any girl and he 
would get an answer that would force him to strike her from 
his list—the father was opposed to large settlements; the 
family was opposed to international marriages; the family’s 
social ambitions were of the new cis-Atlantic kind; the 
daughter was already engaged; the mother’s aim was for 
princely or ducal rank. And he was kept in low spirits by 
the spectacle of the triumphant Rontivogli, and was exasper- 
ated by Elsie’s treating him as an object of pity, a rejected 
and inconsolable lover. 

As he sat alone in a corner of the club, staring with grim 
satire into the ugly face of his affairs, upon him intruded a 
man whom he had often described as the most viciously tire- 
some person he had ever met—Count Eitel zu Blickenstern. 
He disliked Blickenstern because he was a German; he 
avoided him because he was dull, because he was a chronic 
and ingenious borrower of small sums of money, and because 
every remark that seemed to him to have been intended 
humorously was hailed by him with a loud, mirthless laugh 
—the laugh of those who have no notion of wit or humor and 
fear their deformity will be discovered. 

Frothingham had first met Blickenstern in the Riviera, 
where he was living on the last lees of tolerance. He would 
have cut him when he ran across him in New York had he not 
found him in high favor with the women who dominated fash- 
ionable society. They admitted Blickenstern as they admitted 
almost any of the few available men with no occupation but 
idleness. They needed escorts, attendants, fetch-and-carry 
men; Blickenstern was idle and willing, was big and always 
well dressed, was useful to do the hard work of arranging an 
entertainment once it had been planned. And his noisy 
convulsions flattered those unaccustomed to having their jokes 
appreciated. 


” 






requirement of reports and publicity arbitrary and universal, 
it is left to be applied where needful at the discretion of the 
Commissioner and practically of the President. This opens 
the way to the protection of the public without exposing legit- 
imate and unquestioned business to needless intrusion. 
There has been a widespread impression that the Littlefield 
bill embodied the views and plans of Attorney-General Knox. 
This is entirely incorrect. The Attorney-General put himself 
in communication with Mr. Littlefield and the members of 
the House Committee, but for the purpose of restraining and 
moderating their extreme plans. The measure as they con- 
ceived it was thus modified, but it still raised doubtful 
questions and proposed radical action. Though carried 
through the House it was laid aside in the scheme of respon- 
sible legislation, and any modification in Senator Hoar’s 
committee will meet the same fate. President Roosevelt’s 
Administration has accomplished the new departure, but will 
inaugurate it in a conservative and experimental way. 








“IT HAVE COME, SIR, TO 


REPEL THE LIES OF THAT : 
INFAMOUS PRUSSIAN” —~ 


Frothingham’s cold stare did not disturb Blickenstern, born 
insensible to mental temperatures. He posed for a moment 
to give Frothingham a chance to admire his fashionable array 
of new light-gray frock suit, white spats, orchid in buttonhole 
and dark red tie; then he dropped upon the lounge with the 
good-natured, slightly condescending greeting he gave men 
when he had money in his pockets. He explained that he 
had come the night before in a private car with a party of 
distinguished New Yorkers who had to testify before a Senate 
committee. ‘‘And, do you know,’’ said he—his English was 
idiomatic American and almost without accent, “‘ the first 
person I ran into was that Italian scalawag, Rontivogli.’’ 

Frothingham’s eyeglass glistened; otherwise he did not 
change expression. ‘‘D’ you know ’im?”’’ he asked lan- 


guidly. 
** Know ’im?”’ replied Blickenstern. ‘‘ Rather! I’m re- 
sponsible for him in this country. He landed without a 


friend, and the people he had letters to shut the door in 
his face—they don’t fancy Italians in New York. I intro- 
duced him round and got him in everywhere. And, by gad, 
he not only refused to pay a note he gave me, but when I met 
him here last night he stared at me as if he’d never seen me 
before.’’ 

** Rough, wasn’t it?’’ 

Blickenstern laughed cheerfully, without a trace of irrita- 
tion. Insults did not disturb him; he had killed one man 
and had wounded several in duels, but he fought only because 
it was the ‘‘ proper thing for a gentleman’’—and respect- 
inspiring in certain countries and in certain circumstances. 
“* I’m off for home next week,’’ he said, ‘‘ never to return to 
this bounder-land. I think, just before I go, I'll get the face 
value of that note and interest—and not in money, either.’’ 

Blickenstern had several drinks “‘ on’’ Frothingham — half 
a dozen in as rapid succession as Frothingham could induce. 
But he refused to disclose his proposed revenge; only 
chuckled, ‘‘ I’ll bet the dago’ll leave on the first steamer after 
I sail.’”’ 

Frothingham got Boughton to attempt Blickenstern, and 
Boughton not only tried it himself but also put at work a 
friend of his in the German Embassy. Blickenstern, how- 
ever, would not go beyond waggling his big blond head and 
saying, ‘‘ Wait! I don’t want tospoil the fun.’’ The military 
attaché at the German Embassy was with him when he met 
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Rontivogli again. ‘‘I’ll give the guinea one more chance,”’ 
said he, overflowing with good nature as always when he had 
drunk to excess. It was the office of the Shoreham and 
Rontivogli was on his way out; Blickenstern bore down upon 
him, caught him by the lapel. 


“I’m giving you your last chance, Cosimo,’’ he said. 
‘* You'd better pay up.’’ 
‘““Tf you don’t take your hands off me,’’ exclaimed 


Rontivogli in French, ‘‘I’ll have you put into the street.’’ 
The look in his biack eyes suggested the glitter of a stiletto. 

Blickenstern shook him gently. ‘‘If you don’t pay that 
note,’’ he replied with unruffled good nature, ‘‘ I'll publish it 
and the contract also. I’m leaving the country and don’t care 
what they think of me here. But you—I hear you’re about 
to marry?”’ 

Rontivogli grew yellow under the bronze of his clear, pale 
skin. ‘‘I tel! you, Ican’t pay the note. You know it. You 
drove me out of New York with your dogging and dunning 
me. Ina few weeks I can pay, and will.’’ 

““Yes—when you’re married.’’ Blickenstern laughed 
loudiy and not hollowly—here was a joke he could see. 
‘“What do you think I am—animbecile? Don’t I know that 
as soon as you’re married you can snap your fingers—and 
will?”’ , 

Rontivogli disengaged himself and readjusted his close- 
fitting coat. ‘‘ I’m certain you will not lay yourself liable to 
arrest for blackmail,’ he said with calm contempt and went 
on to his carriage. 

Blickenstern looked after him, nodding and laughing. 
**Just wait!’’ he said, addressing his fellow-German and 
including the curious loungers in the office. 

Frothingham searched for Blickenstern—he had a vague 
idea of taking him to call at the Popes. But he could not find 
him. He did see Rontivogli, however—one glance was 
enough to tell him that Blickenstern’s threats had devoured 
his high spirits and were eating into hiscourage. He waited 
impatiently for the explosion —a five days’ wait, for it did not 
come untii the following Tuesday. That morning, as Hutt 
went out of his bedroom after fixing his bath, Joe Wallingford 
called from their common sitting-room: 

‘* You’re awake, aren’t you?”’ 

“* Almost,’’ answered Frothingham. 

‘‘ Then just read that.’? He flung a newspaper through 
the crack in Frothingham’s door on to his bed. 

Frothingham took the paper and instantly caught the names 
of Rontivogli and Blickenstern in the largest headlines. He 
began eagerly upon a three-column article, the most of it 
under a New York date line. 

‘‘Ain’t that cruel?’’ called Wallingford. ‘‘ Ain’t it a 
soaker?’’ . 

‘‘Um,”’’ replied Frothingham, too busy to pause. 

It was am account of a suit bronght by Blickenstern against 
Rontivogli to collect a note for twenty-five hundred dollars. 
The ‘‘ sensation ’’ lay in a document which Blickenstern had 
attached to the note and had filed with the papers in the suit 
—a contract, reading: 


I, Cosimo di Rontivogli, hereby agree to pay Count 
Eitel zu Blickenstern twenty-five hundred dollars as 
seon as he has introduced me to the persons whose 
names are written upon the back of this contract in my 
handwriting. AndI further agree to pay him an addi- 
tional twenty-five hundred dollars within one month 
after I become engaged to an American lady, whether 
or not I am introduced to her by him. And I further 
agree to pay him an additional ten thousand dollars 
within three months after my marriage with an Amer- 
ican lady, whether or not he introduces me to her. 

(Signed) Cosimo pi RONTIVOGLI. 


This contract, the newspaper said, was in Rontivogli’s 
autograph, and was witnessed by two clerks at the Holland 
House; on the back of the contract, and also in Rontivogli’s 
autograph, were the names of fifteen fashionable and rich New 
York women. Frothingham glanced at the names—he knew 
the bearers of most of them—and hastened on into 
Blickenstern’s interview. ‘‘In Europe,’’ he had said to the 
reporter, ‘‘ I should call the fellow out and killhim. Here, 
where the duel does not exist, I must take the only redress 
open to me for his betrayal of my friendship. I asked him 
to pay onlythe note. In fact he owes me five thousand more, 
as he is now engaged to a Washington heiress. He isa black 
rascal. If you willsend to Milan you can get a fine tale of 
how he happened to come to your country. I owe all my 
American friends an apology for introducing him. I confess 
with shame that but for me he would have known no one.’’ 

The article went on with an account of Rontivogli’s engage- 
ment to ‘‘ Miss Elsie Pope, one of the best-known young 
women in Washington, Philadelphia and New York society, 
the only daughter of Senator John C. Pope, reputed to be the 
third richest man in the Millionaires’ Club, as the Senate is 
called.’’ Then followed Rontivogli’s sweeping denial and 
his denunciation of the Prussian as a ‘‘ blackmaijler,’’ a 
* notorious card-sharp,’’ a ‘‘ thorough scoundrel.’’ 

When Frothingham finished he said, ‘* Gad, what a facer 
for Miss Pope!’’ 

‘“Isn’t it, though?’’ replied Wallingford. 
father. I always biame the fathers.’’ 


‘‘ And for her 


‘‘ But I thought it was the mothers who hankered after 
European marriages,’’ said Frothingham. 
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COUNT EITEL 


ZU BLICKENSTERN 


‘‘That’s what is usually said,’? Wallingford answered, 
‘“ because only the mothers appear in the public part of the 
business. But who gives up the money for the settlements? 
The women ain’t a nose ahead of the men in the race of snob- 
bishness. Poor little Elsie Pope! This ought to be a lesson 
to our girls against id 

He paused abruptly and reddened, though Frothingham 
could not see him. ‘‘ Ialmost forgot that Frothingham’s one 
of ’em,’’ he said to himself. 

Frothingham was grinning inthe seclusion of his bedroom. 
‘*I should say so!’’ he exclaimed in his drawling, satirical 
voice. ‘‘ Wonder what the Milan yarn is?’’ 

He learned in a few hours, for the Washington afternoon 
papers had a long Associated Press dispatch from Milan. 
Rontivogli, heavily in debt and ruined, had been backed by 
a syndicate of his creditors for an American tour in search of 
an heiress. They had risked in the venture forty thousand 
lire and, within a month, an additional twenty thousand. 
They regarded it as a by no means desperate investment for 
the recovery of the very large sum which Rontivogli had got 
out of them before they discovered his financial plight —cer- 
tainly with such a title and so much personal beauty and 
charm he could win the daughter of one of the multitude of 
rich men among those title-crazy American vulgarians. The 
Milan dispatch set forth that the correspondent had had no 
difficulty in getting the facts, as ‘‘ every one here knows the 
story. The formation of such syndicates is said to be common 
in England, France, Germany, Austria and Italy, and many 
of them have been successfu?.’’ 

‘* Poor Frothingham!’’ Wallingford thought as he read. 
‘* This is bad for his business. I fancy it’ll be many a day 
before I see my thousand again.’’ And then he delicately 
gave Frothingham a hint that if he needed another thousand 
he could have it. But Frothingham didn’t need it just 
then —and, it should be set down to his credit, he would 
have hesitated long before taking it, had he needed it. 
Wallingford was not wrong in thinking there had been since 
he first knew Frothingham a marked decline in his ‘‘ honor 
as a gentleman,’’ and a marked rise in his ‘‘ honor asa man.’’ 

Rontivogli went to the Popes at eleven o’clock that morn- 
ing. The look of the flunky who opened the door fore- 
shadowed to him his fate. He was shown not into the 
drawing-room but into a reception-room—a small alcove to 
the left of the door, intended for wraps rather than for callers. 
The footman returned with a package on his tray. ‘‘ Miss 
Pope is not at ’ome,’’ he said haughtily, omitting the custom- 
ary ‘‘ Your ‘Ighness’”’ and not even substituting so much as a 
‘* Sir’’ for it, ‘‘ and she left this to be given to you.” 

Rontivogli ignored the impudences of omitting his title and 
of addressing him as ‘‘ you’’ and took the package. The 
footman held aside the portiére with the broadest possible 
hint in his face and manner. 

““ Tell Senator Pope that the Prince di Rontivogli wishes to 
see him,’’ said Rontivogli in a tone which at once reduced the 
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footman, in spite of himself, from a human being to a mechan- 
ical device for the transmission of messages. 

When he hesitatingly withdrew Rontivogli opened the pack- 
age—his ring with the stone unset and loose in the box. He 
solved the puzzle almost as soon as it was presented to him. 
He scowled, then gave a short, sneering laugh, put the lid on 
the box and thrust it into the tail pocket of his frock coat. 

Senator Pope received him in his study, rising and bowing 
without advancing or extending his hand. He was serious, 
but bland—he did not know how to be brusque or even 
unkind in manner; he did know how to be diplomatic. 

““T ‘have come, sir, to repel the lies of that infamous 
Prussian,’’ began Rontivogli with suppressed passion. 

““You will, I trust, not distress me with the painful sub- 
ject,’’ said Pope slowly and gently. ‘‘ We know that the 
Count has maligned you. But you, as a gentleman, must 
appreciate how terrible the notoriety is to us all. I assume 
that you have come to relieve the young lady of the embar- 
rassment of the situation.’’ 

Rontivogli lost control of himself, raved, paced the floor, 
pleaded, denounced, threatened even. But Pope, sympathetic 
and in the proper places tenderly sorrowful, pressed in upon 
the Prince his and Elsie’s unchangeable determination. At 
last Rontivogli gave up the useless battle and drew the box 
from his pocket. ‘‘ Your daughter,’’ he said, ‘‘ sent me by a 
servant this broken ring. The stone has been removed and 
to my astonishment I find that a false emerald has been sub- 
stituted.’’ His voice and manner were apologetic, depreca- 
tory, as if Senator Pope owed him an explanation which he 
was loth to demand. 

He opened the box and exhibited its contents to Pope, 
who looked with polite interest. ‘‘ The stone has become 
detached,’’ was all he said. 

‘* But why was it. not returned to me?’’ asked Rontivogli. 
‘‘ Why this false emerald in its place?’’ 

‘*It is the same stone,’’ said Pope. His tone was absent 
as if he were thinking of something else. . 

“Tt is not!’’ Rontivogli’s voice was bold and hard, a 
covert threat in it. . 

They looked each the other straight in the eyes— Pope 
inquiringly, the Italian defiantly. Then Pope said: ‘‘ Ah! 
Excuse me one moment.’”’ 

He left the room, muttering as he reached the hall, ‘‘ The 
miserable swindler! He knows we won’t have any further 
scandal, no matter what it costs.’?” When he returned he had 
in his hand the emerald he and Elsie had bought at Tiffany’s. 
He laid it on the corner of the desk nearest Rontivogli. 

‘“‘This is @ genuine emerald,’’ he said, his voice nejther 
hot nor cold. ‘‘ You may take 7¢— if you like.’’ 

‘“‘T thank you,’’ replied Rontivogli with a slight bow of 
acknowledgment, as if a wrong to him had been righted. 

He put the emerald and the ring in his waistcoat pocket; 
he put the box, with the false emerald in it, on the corner of 
the desk exactly where Senator Pope had laid the genuine 
stone. Then he went on, in a way that was the perfection of 
courtesy: ‘‘ May I presume further on your kindness? This 
German cur has placed me in a distressing position. I wish 
to leave America at once, toreturn where a gentleman cannot 
be thus attacked without defense. Unfortunately pe ie 
hesitated with a fine affectation of delicacy. 

Senator Pope’s eyes were more disagreeable to look at than 
any human being had ever before seen them. ‘‘I shall be 
giad to give you any veasonadle assistance,’’ he said with 
admirable self-control. 

““You are most kind!’’ Rontivogli was almost effusive. 
“‘T shall return any advance you may make as soon as I am 
at home.”’ 

“* How much?”’ asked Pope with a trace of impatience. 

‘*T have many obligations which must be settled before I 
leave. I had just cabled for a remittance, but I wish to go 
before it can arrive. Might I trouble you for an advance of, 
perhaps, five thousand—I think that will be enough.”’ 

Senator Pope unlocked and opened a drawer, took out a flat 
package of bills. ‘‘ Here is a thousand dollars,’’ he said. 
‘*T cannot advance you more. And I trust you will sail the 
day after to-morrow.’’ He looked hardatthe Prince. ‘‘ That 
will spare me the necessity of making a private appeal to the 
Italian Embassy through our State Department.’’ 

“You are most kind, mon chér Senator,’’ 
Rontivogli. 

He put the package of bills in the inside pocket of his coat. 
He reflected a few seconds, then took his top hat. ‘‘ Will 
you do me the honor of presenting my compliments and 
regrets to Madame Pope—and to Mademoiselle?’’ he said 
with steady eyes and elaborate politeness. ‘‘I thank you 
again. I regret that we part in circumstances so unhappy. 
I shall send your little advance within the month.’’ 

He bowed profoundly and Senator Pope inclined his head. 
He went to the door, turned there, bowed again. ‘‘ Au revoir, 
my dear Senator,’’ he said cordially, and was gone—a fas- 
cinating patrician figure of handsome ease and dignity. 





replied 


. XV 
ROTHINGHAN let three days pass and on the fourth 
called at Senator Pope’s. Elsie was in Philadelphia— 
was visiting an aunt. It had not occurred to him that she 
would run away and hide herself, so little did he think of the 
matter in any other light than that of a game between himself 
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and Rontivogli. He was much upset and did not know what 
move to make next. Fate helped him the evening of the same 
day —the mail brought a note from Elsie: 

My dear Friend: 

I can’t help writing to thank you. You warned me, 
and you were good and kind about it, and I was very 
disagreeable. I should like to say so to you, but I 
don’t suppose you’ll be in Philadelphia, will you? 
And it will be many a day before I see Washington. 
Indeed, I hope I shall never see it again. I didn’t 
deserve your friendship. E. W. P. 


Frothingham had not reflected on this letter long before he 
was telling Hutt to get his belongings together. The next 
afternoon found him at the Bellevue in Philadelphia, and a 
few hours later he was dining at the Hopkinses’ with Elsie 
and her uncle and aunt. Heliked the Hopkinses—stiff and 
shy, but kindly. He liked the dark furniture and walls and 
woodwork, suggesting old English; liked the faces in the 
family portraits— English faces; liked surroundings where 
there was nothing new or new-fashioned except his own and 
Elsie’s dress, where there was so much that was fine as well 
as old. _And he had never liked Elsie so well as now that she 
was chastened into an appealing gentleness and humility. 

He saw that he had been right in thinking her note an 
apology and an attempt to recall him. And when the 
Hopkinses left them alone in the parlor after dinner he soon 
said: ‘‘ I’ve come for an answer to that question I asked you.”’ 

She hung her head and flushed deeply. ‘‘ Oh, I wish to 
get away from all this,’’ she said in a low voice. ‘‘I’ll be 
glad to go far away —far as—as you care to take me.’’ 

He sat beside her and took her hand. But he made no 
effort to show ‘‘temperament.’’ ‘‘I’ll go 
back to Washington and see your father to- 
morrow—if you wish,’’ he said, after a silence. 

‘“ Yes,’’ she replied. 

She wrote a long letter to her father as soon 
as Frothingham was gone — her maid posted it 
at midnight. So it came to pass that Senator 
Pope was expecting him. He received him 
with the benign courtesy he gave to the hum- 
blest negro. He liked Frothingham — but, 
for that matter, it was impossible for him to 
dislike any member of the human race, even 
Rontivogli, or any well-disposed domestic 
animal; ever since he had ‘“‘ gathered his 
bunch,’’ his content and complacence had, 
with a few brief pauses, been bubbling over 
in words and acts of kindness. But when 


about something of which I and your daughter 
have been talking,’’ his face clouded with 
the same look as that with which he had 
received Rontivogli for the final interview. 

Frothingham would not have attributed it 
to embarrassment had he known Senator 
Pope better. It was the look he wore when- 
ever the exigencies of fate forced him to do 
anything unpleasant—whether to refuse a 
small favor or to cut a rival’s throat or to 
scuttle a financial or political ship. For, 
being a good man and a lover of smoothness, 
it pained him exceedingly to cause his fellow- 
beings any other emotion but happiness. In 
the present instance the cause of his distress 
was the discovery that an alliance with 
nobility would destroy his chances of the 
Vice-Presidential nomination which he was 
plotting to get. He had not confided his 
ambition to his closest political lieutenant. 
But when Rontivogli was exposed and cast 
out, his colleague and boss had said to him: 
‘*T’m glad to hear you are not going to take 
a foreign nobleman into your family, Senator. 
Until thé engagement was announced we were 
hoping you could be induced to make the race 
for the Vice-Presidency. While an Italian 
wouldn’t have been as bad as an Englishman 
on account of the Irish vote, I don’t think the 
people would have stood for even an Italian.’’ 

That settled any aristocratic ambitions. 

‘*T’ve come, sir,’? Frothingham was say- 
ing, ‘‘to ask your consent to marrying your 
daughter.’’ 

Senator Pope’s eyes swam, so strong was 
his emotion. ‘‘I am highly honored, Lord 
Frothingham. But I cannot give you an 
answer in so important a matter at once. I 
must consult with her mother.’’ Mrs. Pope was a shadowy 
nonentity, flitting nervously in the wake of father and daughter. 

He detained Frothingham for a long talk on England and 
America, and sent him away in an almost jubilant mood — no 
applicant ever left him downcast. The next day Frothingham 
got a telegram from Elsie asking him to come to her as soon 
as he could. He assumed that her father had decided to con- 
vey his consent through her, and his spirits rose higher. But 
the first glimpse of her disturbed him — hers was not the face 
of a bearer of good news. 

‘*T saw your father,’’ he began. 


SHE WENT STRAIGHT TO Le s\ bl 
HER FATHER WITH THE ' A % Coal ring. She detained Frothingham, hoping 
WHOLE STORY ; —_ 


** Yes,’’ she interrupted. ‘‘ He has written me.”’ 

** Does he consent? ’’ 

“Yes and no.’’ She hesitated. ‘‘He asked me not to 
tell, but I know I can trust you. He has been planning to 
be nominated for Vice-President. And he has found that he 
can’t have the nomination if I marry a titled foreigner — 
especially an Englishman, because of the Irish. They say it 
would kill the ticket.’’ 

Frothingham retreated behind a vacant look. 

** He found it out only a few days ago.’’ She did not feel 
equal to telling him that her father had learned this fatal fact 
through the exposure of Rontivogli. ‘‘ So,’’ she ended, ‘‘ we 
couldn’t marry until after the election. For he says he’s 
sure of the nomination.”’ 

** And when is this election?’’ 

‘A year from next fall.’’ 

Fortunately Frothingham had not the habit of letting his 
face speak for him. After a pause he said: ‘‘ But surely you 
can persuade him.”’ bs 

“It’s useless to try. You don’t know him asIdo. He 
seems yielding, but where he’s set he’s hard as granite.’’ 

‘Nearly two years,’’ he repeated. And to himself: 
‘‘Impossible! I might weather six months, but two years — 
the creditors would laugh at me.”’ 

‘* And I wished to go away at once, 
sigh, looking at him mournfully. 

‘* T—_-we—-can’t wait two years,’’ he replied. 


” 


she-said with a long 


‘We needn’t, need we? We might ’? she began, then 
halted, blushing vividly. 

He pretended not to understand—though he did, for he 
had already thought of that plan. 








‘*You know—I’m of age,’’ she went on, seeing that he 
was not going to help her out. ‘‘ We—we needn’t wait for 
his consent.’’ He did not change expression, but he was 
saying to himself, ‘‘ Here’s a mess. She’s so mad to get 
away that she’s ready to do anything.’”’ 

‘*T think he’d forgive us,’’ she went on. ‘‘ But even if he 
didn’t, I'd never regret.’’ 

He knew that he must say something, must say it quickly, 
and that it must be appreciative but noncommittal. ‘‘I 
couldn’t accept such a sacrifice,’ he said. ‘‘ It wouldn’t be 
decent to take advantage of you in that fashion. I know it 


sounds unromantic to say it, but, by Jove, I don’t go in for 
the sort of romance that makes a fellow a blackguard.’’ And 
he frankly told enough of his financial difficulties to make the 
situation clear toher. ‘‘I believe you can talk your father 
round,’’ he ended. ‘‘ He thinks the world of you.”’ 

Elsie smiled— melancholy and cynical. ‘‘ Yes—so long 
as I don’t interfere. But I know how he feels about the 
Vice-Presidency. And that—that other affair has made him 
——’’ She shook her head. 

This chilled Frothingham. ‘‘ He’d never forgive her if she 
ran off with me and lost him the office,’’ he reflected. 
** Besides, I can’t afford to go in without settlements arranged 
beforehand. I must chuck it—quick as ever I can.”’ 

He urged persuading her father and she promised to try. 
He saw her the next day and the next, both afternoons and 
evenings. On the third day he did not see her until late in 
the afternoon — her father had come from Washington and had 
spent the morning with her. And while they were talking 
Frothingham was reading a letter from Honoria which had 
been languidly pursuing him for a week. Part of it was: 


I think you met Cecilia Allerton in Boston. Had 
you heard of her bolting with Frank Mortimer? 


** Frank Mortimer! ’’ he exclaimed, sitting bolt upright in 
bed in his astonishment. ‘‘ That brute with the big teeth and 
the empty head! ”’ 


Her father was angry with her for something or 
other and treated her cruelly. Every one was pitying 
her. Frank fell in love with her out of sympathy, and 
she was so miserable that, when her father wouldn’t 
consent, she ran off with him. Mr. Allerton has 

changed his will, they say, leaving every- 
thing to colleges and charities. But Frank 
has an income and will have more when 
his uncle dies, and she has a rich aunt who 
loathes her father, and so may leave her 
something. 

Cecilia’s quite mad about Frank, now 
that they’re married. Willie Kennefick 
was dining with us last night. He says 
she was in love with Stanley Huddiford 
who died a year or soago. He says she 
believes Stanley’s soul has entered into 
Frank! She’s a clever girl, they say, but 
a bit eccentric, like so many of them down 
Boston way—— 


Frothingham looked on this news as a direct 
warning to him. ‘‘ Ill take no risks with 
Pope,’’ he said. ‘‘It would be sheer mad- 
ness.’’ 

And before he left his rooms he wrote to 
Barney, fixing the next day but one for his 
arrival at Chicago. He felt that there was 
no hope of winning Pope—dat least not at 
present. ‘‘If she by chance succeeds after 
I’m gone—and I’ll leave her in a good 
humor—I can easily return. But I know 
there’s nothing in it.’’ 

Failure was mourning in her eyes when he 
called at five o’clock. They went for a walk, 
and in reluctant words she told him that her 
father was immovable, that their only choice 
was between disobeying him and breaking 
the engagement. She listened coldly while 
he explained his position again; when he had 
finished she sneered. ‘‘ You are— unanswer- 
able,’’ she said bitterly. 

““No doubt I do lack ‘temperament,’ ’’ he 
drawled, an ironic gleam on his eyeglass. 

She was humble at once. ‘“‘ Oh—I under- 
stand,’’ she answered. 

But she was too heartsick to talk; and he 
forgot that he was walking with her, could 
only feel ruin’s arm linked firmly in his. It 
was dusk when they reached the house. 

In the doorway he took her hand and held 
it. 

**T shall see you when I return?’’ he asked. 
** Will you answer if I write, now and then?’”’ 

“*Yes,’’ she replied gratefully. 

She sent away the servant who came at her 


against reason and instinct that he would tear 

off that tranquil mask of his, would forget his 

responsibilities as the bearer of a proud and 

ancient name, and would say: ‘‘ I care for only 

you. Come!’’ Even after he had left her she 

lingered, holding the door ajar, listening for 
returning footsteps. At last she shut the door and went for- 
lornly and wearily to her great, lonely, sombre dressing-room. 
She stood before the mirror of her dressing-table, studying 
her plain, wistful, woeful little face. ‘‘ You aren’t pretty,”’ 
she said to it, ‘‘ and one can’t expect much when men think 
of nothing but looks in a woman.’’ She could no longer see 
herself for tears. ‘‘And I believe he’d have been—at least 
kind to me,’’ She rang for her maid and began listiessly 
and mechanically to dress for dinner. 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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Poor Richard Junior’s Philosophy 
@Envy is admiration in despair. 
@ Progress is slow because it is the work of dreamers. 


@ Experience is a good teacher, but charges like a 
specialist. 


@ Laws may not make a man good, but they may keep 
him from being bad. 


@Friends are made by exchanging services; enemies, 
by exchanging servants. 


@The cry “‘ Plagiarist !’’ was doubtless raised by the 
first author when the second began to write. 


Cit is concentration that counts. The flame of a 
candle applied direct is more uncomfortable than the diffused 
heat of a blast furnace. 
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Rich Men’s Monuments 


NEW YORKER famous for his wealth died about three 

months ago. Already his family are vigorously bestir- 
ring themselves socially. They are entertaining; they 
entertain; they wear the slight and swiftly curtailing symbols 
of grief as if they were some sort of a grim, tactless mortuary 
jest. Many ‘‘ old-fashioned’’ people are scandalized. The 
less serious-minded shrug their shoulders and say: ‘‘ Life is 
so short nowadays that there is no time to mourn.’’ 

The dead man gave considerable sums to charity; he built 
for himself a splendid mausoleum; he left a name which 
might be called on the whole honorable, if one will make 
liberal allowances for human frailty under extraordinary 
temptation. But his real monument is the disrespect of his 
family, unable to maintain even the conventions of grief for 
so short a time as ninety days after his death, although they 
are most conventional people and he left them all rich. And 
he himself built that real monument. He himself is to blame 
that his name is already a mere legal phrase in the execution 
of a “‘ last will and testament.’’ 

The test of a man’s character is his intimate, private rela- 
tions. What he does before the public—whether in the 
accumulation or in the distribution of wealth and other kinds 
of force-——is necessarily tainted with vanity and selfishness. 
But a reputation built up with his family and friends is a 
genuine reputation, a character. It is the man himself. 

This rich man had no character fit to be remembered. 
True, he did not beat his wife and children; he did not fail 
to provide for them according to his means. He did every- 
thing which the law would have compelled him to do, had he 
been inclined otherwise. And he did everything which the 
even more potent sanctions of public opinion compelled. 
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But he would have been arraigned and severely condemned 
if the courts of this world were able to reach and judge the 
deepest wrongs, the cruelest injustices. 

He neglected his family shamefully in that he gave practi- 
cally none of his time to them. He knew little about their 
movements, less about their thoughts. And he aided and 
abetted his wife in making frivolity and uselessness the chief 
occupation of herself and their children. In the least impor- 
tant sense of the words he was a husband and a father. In 
the truly important sense he was neither, though he assumed 
the responsibilities of both. And he closed his career with 
what was in the circumstances almost his crowning crime— 
he left his family the riches which he had never taught them 
to use, which he had permitted and encouraged them to 
abuse. 

Over against this record must be set his abstention from 
crime or conspicuous meanness in his business relations and 
his public gifts. Certainly no one will plead that it is an ex- 
traordinary merit for a man fo keep from being indicted or 
jailed. And is there much greater merit in comparatively 
trifling public gifts given through the carelessness of good 
nature or the vanity for public applause or through obedience 
to the current fashion which makes it as much the “‘ proper 
thing’’ for a rich man to give of his abundance as for males 
to wear trousers‘and females skirts? 

If we had the old Egyptian courts of the dead they might 
here enforce a wholesome lesson upon rich and poor, upon 
famous and obscure. 

Not long ago some one wrote to a philanthropist for a small 
donation toward a tiny but amazingly helpful hospital. The 
answer came: ‘‘I do a wholesale, not a retail, business.’’ 
This man, well-meaning though he is, does net realize that 
a human being can do little good ‘‘ wholesale,’’ that the 
highest good, the good which counts for progress, must be 
done “‘ retail,’’? must be the influence of the individual upon 
those with whom he comes immediately and personally and 
intimately into contact. This truth, always important and 
heretofore usually recognized, is in danger of being forgotten 
now that the minds and the eyes of men are full of schemes 
for making everybody intelligent and high-minded by act of 
legislation or by donation from multi-millionaires. 

If Washington had had the personal character of Napoleon 
as well as perhaps equal military and administrative genius 
and certainly equal power of enlisting the enthusiasm and 
devotion of an army, what a tremendous difference it would 
have made in the history of the world. The greatest work 
which Washington’s character did for his, country and for 
mankind was in shaping and determining the actions, the 
very thoughts of those who were in intimate personal contact 
with him. And his fame to-day, as high above that of all 
the other friends of liberty as is his monument above the 
housetops of the capital, rests chiefly upon his personal char- 
acter, during his lifetime shining apparently upon his 
associates only, but now seen to have illuminated his every 
act. His genius led his country from dependence. His 
character led it to sound and enduring liberty. 

History, so often shallow of brain and false of tongue, 
tells us that mankind has been built up chiefly by reputations 
—by the men who strutted and swaggered. But reason and 
experience tell us that mankind has been built up chiefly by 
character —by its man to man, shoulder to shoulder, heart to 
heart influences. And it is only when the products of intel- 
lect are preserved in character that they do not decay and 
become rank and poisonous. 

Of all the pitiful masqueraders on this world-stage does 
any cut a sorrier figure than he who, when he is dead, will 
be remembered by those who did not know him, will be right 
speedily and charitably forgotten by those who did? And if 
his life-account should by chance show a balance to the good, 
that balance is his mask’s, not his. 


ow 
Back to the Tall Grass 


¥ lage cities are growing more and more crowded every year 

as people are attracted to them from the country, and year 
by year men are learning better and better the truth that it is 
in the country that one can live the sanest life. 

Thus we can account for the remarkable exodus of city 
people to the country and the tremendous influx of country 
people to the city. Brooklyn, for instance, was never so 
populous as now, and there are whole Jersey suburbs made up 
to the last man of people who have fled from Brooklyn and its 
confinements to breathe the fresh air of the Oranges. 

It is easy to understand why this is so. The city holds 
out inducements to the country boy that his own environment 
will never yield him, and he comes to the metropolis, works 
at his business as few city boys can work, and in course of 
time he marries a girl who has also come in from the coun- 
try to earn her living, and they settle down in a cosy flat up 
in Harlem or out in Brooklyn, and when his means at last 
permit he builds himself a house on Riverside Drive or the 
Park Slope and is happy. His children have all the advan- 
tages of the city that were denied him when he was a small 
boy, and if they do not grow up to as lusty a manhond as his, 
if they do not amount to as much as he did, there are two 
reasons for it: they have a rich father and he did not, they 
were born in the city. Now, it is an undeniable fact that 
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few city men rise high in the councils of the nation. Ifa 
great man is wise he is born in the country. 

Yes, it is easy to understand why there has been such an 
exodus to the country. The city boy, born and brought up 
in brick-walled dwellings, getting a smell of the life-giving 
country air only during an all too short vacation, envies his 
country cousin who can breathe ozone all the year round and 
who has all outdoors for his playground, and he determines 
to go to the country to live if ever it becomes possible. To 
be sure he is only a clerk and promotion is likely to stop 
when he has reached a certain point, but perhaps he can get 
an ideal little house not too far from the city and lead there 
an ideal life—and perhaps an ideal girl. 

In course of time he meets and marries the latter, alsoa 
city denizen but with longings for the country. For the first 
months, or perhaps years, they must put up with a cramped 
city flat, although her father owns his house in the vicinity of 
Washington Square. But in course of time children come to 
them and then they see the absurdity, the criminality of bring- 
ing up children inthe city. They remember their own child- 
hood and how physically dwarfing it was, and they go 
a-househunting in the suburbs and at last find a cosy little 
house, not so far from New York but that he can commute, 
and they move’ out there, and he raises his own vegetables 
and she goes in for chickens and becomes something of a 
botanist, and her sons grow up lusty and broad-minded. 

And the end of it all is that when the sons are of an age 
to take up business they go into the city with a country edu- 
cation and they take the prizes from under the very noses of 
the city-bred children whose country-bred father won the 
prizes of his-generation before, and so the city and the coun- 
try are changing inhabitants all the time, and who shall say 
that it is not for the best? 

But he is wisest who, having fled from the city as soon as 
he was able, keeps his children in the country, there to live 
and die. If every one lived in the country the city would be 
a very good place in which to live because there would be 
plenty of room. Pending that time it were better for all city 
people to live in the country, for there is always lots of room 
there. 

a 


Collectors with Shotguns 


ig THE painful experiences of England and Germany in 
attempting to collect their bills from Venezuela with shot- 
guns shall promote more civilized methods of transacting 
international business the enterprise will have been well 
worth its cost. There was at first, even in this country, a 


general impression that the allies had a good case against: 


Venezuela, but they have succeeded in making the disrepu- 
table little Republic a martyr, not only in our eyes but in 
those of the whole civilized world. And when they get their 
money it will have cost them in war expenses, loss of trade 
and general ill-will ten dollars for every dollar they collect. 

All this is as it should be. It does not comport with public 
policy that one member of the family of nations should be 
encouraged to chase another member with a gun to collect a 
debt. The peace of the world is more important than the 
settlement of a trivial account. 

Of course it is desirable that a debt should be paid, but 
there are other and better methods of pressing a debtor than 
blockades and bombardments. The appropriate penalty 
for financial dishonesty is loss of credit. If a country refuse 
to protect foreign investors, let them keep out. On the New 
York Stock Exchange billions of dollars change hands on no 
more substantial guaranty than the raising of a finger. The 
contracts so made are not enforced by guns, or even by 
courts. Their ‘execution often means ruin to some of the 
parties. Yet they are never repudiated. Why? Because a 
broker who refused to carry out his agreements could no 
longer do business on the Exchange. 

If the South American Republics are dishonest, that is the 
way to treat them. Let foreign capitalists refuse to take 
their bonds or build their railroads. Let the exchanges of 
London and Berlin refuse to list their securities. Let them 
be placarded everywhere as ‘‘ wildcat.’’ But if the foreign 
capitalists think they see sufficient profit in South American 
investments to make it worth while to risk their money in 
that quarter, let them stand by the chances they have 
accepted. Let them not charge triple interest to cover risks 
and then call on their governments to make their investments 
gilt-edged with warships. 

The time is coming when sych proceedings as those of 
England and Germany will be as unknown in polite inter- 
national society as an irruption of cowboys to ‘‘ shoot up’”’ 
the feet of the guests in a drawing-room. In that time, too, 
of course, the conduct of countries like Venezuela will be 
very materially improved. We cannot accept the European 
theory that the Monroe Doctrine requires us to keep the 
South American republics in order and compel them by force 
to live up to their obligations. But we might very readily 
adopt the réle of a benevolent adviser. We might let the 
disorderly republics know what we thought they ought to do 
and warn them when they seemed in danger of getting into 
trouble. A favorite idea of the cartoonists is to represent 
Uncle Sam in the guise of the international policeman. That 
is not a very attractive réle. It might be better to regard 
him as the international schoolmaster. 
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PRESENT STATEHOUSE AT SPRINGFIELD 








N THE routine discharge of his 
official duties every present-day 
Governor of a great common- 
wealth is confronted with a task 
alike peculiar for the variety 

and volume of its demands and the 
manner in which he is permitted to 
accomplish their discharge. If the 
citizens of each State understood how 
manifold, exacting and complex are 
the affairs to which their chief execu- 
tive must attend and also appreciated 
the especial handicaps to the dispatch 
of these duties imposed by tradition 
and the exigencies of our form of 
popular government, it cannot be 
doubted that the people would, asa 
natural consequence, so alter their 
demands upon him as greatly to facil- 
itate his official labors. Because of 
my belief that a better understanding of the work which a 
modern Governor must discharge will have this desirable 
result, I consent to give this glimpse of the routine of life in 
the executive office and mansion. 

From Colonial days has descended to the American people 
a legacy of formalism, in relation to the discharge of the 
functions of a Governor, patterned after European models. 
While the limitations of a pioneer life made for a radical 
degree of ‘‘ democratic simplicity,’’ in the Statehouse and 
Executive Mansion of the West a survival of the spirit of 
polite consideration has always prevailed, no matter how 
plain and simple the tastes and habits of the citizen occupy- 
ing them as the official head of the State. And such polite 
consideration is still expected by the public. 
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How Executive Labors Have Multiplied 


N THE days when many States contained not more than half 
their present population, when transportation was so diffi- 
cult that it required greater time and discomfort for the citi- 
zen to make a pilgrimage from an adjoining county to his 
State capitol than is now needed to go from Chicago to New 
York; when the telegraph was in its infancy and the telephone 
unknown; when the postage on a letter was so considerable a 
tax that communications of tiiis kind were confined to matters 
of the most pressing importance; when home-seeking left the 
people little time for office-seeking—in these ‘‘ good old 
days ’’ the Governor of a commonwealth had a leisure for the 
exercise of courtliness and a gallantry of attention to his vis- 
itors which is impossible toa modern chief executive of State. 
In the period of our country’s development shortly preceding 
the Civil War, for example, the daily callers at the office of 
the Governor of a State in the Middle West were numbered by 
dozens where now they are counted by scores and hundreds. 
Then the reception of a telegram was an event in the execu- 
tive office, while now they are far more numerous than were 
letters in the antebellum days. To make this contrast between 
the old days and the new more concrete let me say that in the 
administration of the war Governor of Illinois, this common- 
wealth had but four State institutions, three of these being in 
one city, whereas it now has twenty, the largest of which 
probably contains more inmates than were in all of the orig- 
inalfour. Then Illinois had less than two million inhabitants, 
with a lack of transportation facilities which made it impos- 
sible for more than a few hundred of that number to make 
their voices heard in the capitol; now there are five million 
residents within the borders of Illinois who may reach the ear 
of their executive through the desk telephone which is ever at 
his hand. What wonder, in view of these marvelous advances 
in facilities for communication, that the old-time Governors 
had leisure for the exercise of courtly graces? 

Altogether the most onerous labor imposed on a Governor 
is that of filling the appointive positions at his official disposal. 
In this task are involved all the complications of party and 
personal politics: self-interest, the interests of friends and 
political associates, and the broader interests of the admin- 
istration and its policy. 
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Governor of Illinois 


In giving a glimpse of this phase of a Governor’s work, of 
its extent and ramifications and of all the demands which it 
imposes upon the time and energies of the executive, I speak 
without complaint or criticism, and simply as an observer at 
first hand of this phase of our political life. 

Illinois to-day places at the disposal of her government a 
total of 2950 positions. Of these about 2450 do not pay an 
annual salary or wages above $600 and are, on the ground of 
their comparative unimportance, passed by the Governor to 
be filled at the discretion of his more responsible appointees. 
But on this score he often counts without his host. All things 
are relative, and the position paying only $50 a month is 
regarded by the small farmer or the laborer from the ‘‘ back 
town’’ of a remote and thinly populated county as quite as 
desirable as the place paying $5000 to $10,000 is desirable to 
the city resident. More than this, he feels that he has a right 
to just as prompt an assurance that he will receive this party 
recognition as that given to the candidate for the more lucra- 
tive position. Consequently he refuses to wait until the latter 
has been appointed and finds time to select the recipients of 
his official favor. This view of the matter brings him at once 
to the office of the newly elected Governor, with whom he 
requests an interview. He has as much right to such an 
audience as has the politician who is after the more responsi- 
ble appointment, and he cannot be refused, either in justice or 
in good policy. Probably neither the county judge nor the 
county clerk in his community receives a salary larger than 
that of the position for which the farmer or villager is an 
applicant, and the compensation is measured by this standard. 


A Mountain of Patronage to be Leveled 


EXC LUSIVE of teachers in the normal schools, physicians in 

State hospitals, experts in the grain-inspection office, and 
other specialists who are properly regarded as not subject to 
political removal, there are only 150 positions of importance 
at the disposal of the Governor. As these carry salaries of 
respectable size, together with dignity and influence, the con- 
test for them is more general, spirited and persistent than 
any save those familiar with this phase of partisan strife can 
possibly realize. Broadly speaking, 6000 applications for 
appointment were filed and urged upon the consideration of 
the Governor. If he was not able personally to examine and 
pass upon all these documents, he fell far short of meeting the 
expectations of the applicants and their friends. 

These applications, however, formed merely the foundation 
of the structure of influence and persuasion builded by these 
industrious political architects. Letters and petitions of 
indorsement followed until the total number of communica- 
tions directly related to the original applications exceeded 
100,000. All these were expected to pass under the eye of 
the executive; and a very large share of them did receive his 
personal consideration. To classify and file this volume of 
correspondence requires the labor of a force of clerks, and 
even the formal acknowledgment of the most important 
communications of the mass involves weeks of work by 
responsible assistants. 

No wide-awake American politician is ever content to rest 
his hopes on the convincing power of any written indorsement, 
no matter what may be the weight of authority behindit. He 
is alive to the advantages of a personal interview and regards 
his documentary application and indorsements much as the 
lawyer regards the written brief. They are formal memo- 
randa to be enforced and amplified by the more convincing 
eloquence of the oral argument, by the intimate appeal of eye 
and voice. Also he seems to cherish the conviction that if he 
can look the executive squarely in the eye, the man who hulds 
the appointive power will not be able to deny his request. 


Why the Governor is Less Fortunate than the President 


NFORTUNATELY the Governors of most States come 
into office almost simultaneously with the convening of 

the legislatures of their commonwealth. This results ina 
congestion of affairs, making it necessary for him to fill his list 
of appointments at the time when he should be free to give 
his whole attention tu the course of legislation and to other 


duties of an official rather than political nature. Unlike the 
President of the United States, he does not have time, before 
the assembling of the legislative body, to dispose of the com- 
plicated and burdensome task of filling the offices and 
formulating his policies as to the routine of his work. 
Instead he is compelled to discharge both of these heavy lines 
of work at the same time and, if it is his first term, to do this 
before he has had time fairly to take his bearings in a position 
full of grave responsibilities. 

Not only does the assembling of the legislature bring a 
double official pressure upon the shoulders of the executive, 
but it also calls to his doors a multitude of casual visitors, 
mainly from country districts, who come to the capital city 
only in the course of the session. The special pressure to 
which I allude relates to the matter of appointments as well 
as to legislation. The Senate, for example, is designed to act 
as a check upon the official deeds of the Governor. His 
appointments, of the ‘‘ nominative class,’’ must be confirmed 
by that body before they become operative. It is no secret 
that this branch of the General Assembly or Legislature, which 
has a comparatively small number of members—say fifty to 
sixty—is, to all practical purposes, run by a very small 
coterie of men who have the gift of leadership. Depend upon 
it that not only have these leaders agreed among themselves 
as to the appointment which they will ask at the hands of 
the executive, but such an agreement has been reached before 
the legislature is organized. Also, it is safe to assume that 
these political generals have not failed to file claim to the 
disposal of any important appointments which they do not 
understand to be otherwise apportioned in accordance with the 
plans of the party organization. After the Senator who isa 
follower and not a leader, but who belongs to the party of the 
administration, votes day after day for the confirmation of the 
Governor’s appointments, he is likely to say to himself: ‘* Why 
should I sit here day after day and vote good appointments 
to the friends of other Senators while I get no favors of this 
sort to distribute among my own followers?’’ 

Reasoning in this manner for a day or two he calls upon 
the Governor, urges a friend for an appoirtment and, unless 
he receives encouragement, perhaps intimates that in the 
future the executive may not find it so easy to get appoint- 
ments confirmed. If the Governor has sufficient courage and 
is making an equitable distribution of party favors, he need 
have no fear of this kind of pressure; but it makes an added 
problem for him to deal with, and one which he would not 
have, at least to so great an extent, if the legislature did not 
convene almost immediately foliowing his election, which is 
always attended by the excitement of a campaign. 


Keeping an Eye on Current Legislation 


SPECIALLY is it within the power of the chairmen of the 
committees on appropriations, judiciary and several other 
important interests to make strong demands upon the execu- 
tive, who must see to it that his administration is not 
hampered for funds properly to conduct the State institutions. 
On the other hand, he is naturally interested to protect his 
administration from the charge of a too lavish expenditure of 
.public funds through unwise appropriations, for he may be 
sure that, rightly or wrongly, the people will hold him 
responsible for the acts of the members of his own party in 
the General Assembly. 

Although the Governor may not have in the legislature a 
single ‘‘ administration measure ’’ or bill to which he is vom- 
mitted, he can scarcely expect to exercise his full duty in an 
intelligent manner without keeping a close watch upon the 
course of legislation. It is not enough that he should under- 
stand the contents of the bills which are finally passed and 
presented to him for signature or veto, or are ieft to become 
laws without either; he must have also a fair knowledge of 
the antecedents of the more important measures; he must 
know by whom they are inspired, the motives and the men 
behind them, through what hands have they passed and by 
whom have they been amended, championed or assailed. 
If he does not keep in touch with this kind of information he 
will find himself sadly at sea’in the matter of party leader- 
ship and responsibility. 
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This kind of surveillance he must accom- 
plish through the watchfulness of trusted 
friends and lieutenants, who are either 
members of the Senate and House or who 
are in attendance as alert observers. Then, 
too, he must have a working knowledge of 
the bills and measures which are finally 
passed and come to him for approval. All 
this might seem to be comparatively a 
simple matter—and so it would be if the 
executive had unlimited time in which to 
pass upon these measures. 


The Burden of Pardon Petitions 


Although the work of making his appoint- 
ments is the most burdensome and demands 
far more time than other features of the 
Governor’s work, especially in the early por- 
tion of his term, it is not by any means the 
duty which will put him under the greatest 
stress. Consideration of petitions for pardon 
imposes the most wearing strain to which he 
is subjected. It is one thing to refuse a man 
appointment to a coveted political office and 
quite another to turn from the prayers of 


| mothers, wives and children pleading that 
| the life of a man under sentence of death be 


spared. His responsibility, as the day for the 
execution approaches, becomes very depress- 
ing to the executive who is possessed of the 
average amount of sympathy. Let me give 
the experience of a single day in reference to 
pardons. 

Entering my office in the morning I found 
the father of a young prisoner waiting for 
me. This man’s son had been convicted 
of stealing goods from his employer. The 
theft was not made in a moment of sudden 
temptation, but was carefully planned and 
systematically executed. In order to dispose 
of his plunder the culprit had corrupted the 
integrity of a fifteen-year-old boy. This was 
the kind of a criminal I was asked to release 
from a lengthy prison term. 

With him the father brought a request for 
clemency from the trial judge, the State’s 
attorney, several members of the jury which 
had brought in the verdict of guilty, and 
from numerous men of high standing and 
strong influence. With such indorsements 
the father expected the success of his mis- 
sion; but the facts of the case were against 
the justice of his plea, and the painful 
interview was closed with a denial of the 
petition. 

Scarcely had this matter been disposed of 
when a woman in middle-life, leading a little 
girl, entered the office. The mother was 
evidently very poor as her dress was of coarse 
material resembling blue denim. At once 
the little girl threw herself upon the floor 
at my feet and sobbed: ‘‘ Oh, please give me 
back my papa.’’ To the prayer of the child 


| the mother added all the pleadings that the 


and Badges 


| his State is a large one, he will find that the 


heart of a faithful wife could devise, beseech- 
ing me that I should spare the extreme pen- 
alty in the case of her husband because of 
the many virtues which her heart imputed to 
him. 

This scene was keenly distressing, but 
when I left the office and walked back to 
the Executive Mansion another awaited me. 
There, sitting outside on the steps, I-found a 
most pitiable old woman who greeted me with 
the words, ‘‘i’ve come, sir, to see you about 
my baby—my poor baby in the prison.”’ 
The “‘ baby,’’ so I soon learned, was twenty- 
four years of age. At the mention of his 
name I clearly recalled the facts of his case: 
that all the evidence showed that he was a 
confirmed highwayman of a cruel and desper- 
ate type. But to the wretched old woman 
before me this hardened criminal was a 
** baby,” 

There was but one thing to do, and that 
I did: to tell her, without explanation, that 
there was no hope and that the law must take 
its course. 


Social Duties and Harassments 


Regarding the volume of correspondence 
which passes through the office of the execu- 
tive, it is well to begin, as he must, with the 
acknowledgment of letters and telegrams of 
congratulation. If it be his first term, and if 


number of these communications will prob- 


| ably exceed five thousand, and more likely 


enomelwith any three letters or any two figures desired. | 


In Silver Plate, 
In Sterling Silver, $2.50 per dozen. A Sample, 25c 


Write for illustrated catalogue 
showing hundreds of designs 
free. 

All work guaranteed, special 
designs and estimates gladly fur- 
nished. 

BASTIAN BROTHERS 

82 Chamber of Commerce 

ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 





$1.00 per dozen. A Sample, 10c | 


will approach the ten-thousand mark, 
In the ordinary course of business, judging 


| from personal experience, the executive office 


will send out an average of one hundred 
letters, a very considerable share of which 
demand in some degree the personal attention 
of the Governor. Then he must deal with a 
considerable volume of correspondence, such 
as reports, relating to the management of 
State institutions and other departments of 


the public service. These, in Illinois, will 
amount to 150 formal communications each 
month. Add to this the daily presentation of 
requisitions from executives of other States. 
In former days these demands to surrender 
into the custody of an officer from another 
State the person of a supposed criminal were 
seldom investigated or denied, but were 
generally allowed on the grounds of State 
courtesy. This practice has been greatly 
modified, and no requisition is now allowed 
in Illinois without examination into the 
merits of the case. 


Not fewer than five invitations are each 





day received at this executive office, and of | 


these about eight a month are accepted. In 
this matter, as in many others, the Governor 
of a State finds himself between two fires. 
If he habitually denies these requests for his 
presence at public or social functions he is 
subjected to sharp criticism by those he is 
obliged to disappoint. 

On the other hand, the acceptance of any 
considerable number of such invitations will 
involve numerous trips into more or less 
remote parts of the State. Inevitably many 
citizens coming to the executive office while 
he is absent on these trips are disappointed 
and inconvenienced, and are prone to observe 
that if the Governor would give less time to 
social and semi-social affairs and more atten- 
tion to the business of the State he would 
render more service to the public. 

In this connection it may not be out of 
place to observe that the new executive is 
likely to be surprised at the curious nature of 
many requests which come to him because of 
his official position. These are interesting as 
indicating the unique conception of the 
utility of a Governor which some persons 
entertain. 


The Part of a Tactful Wife 


Let no executive’s wife be surprised to 
receive eight hundred requests to send ‘‘ only 
one common handkerchief,’’ while the com- 
mittees in charge of popular ‘‘ sock socials ”’ 
do not hesitate to send miniature bits of foot- 
wear to the official head of the commonwealth 
with the request that he send them back with 
an inclosure of coppers. Also, he will not 
escape requests for his autograph on patch- 
quilts and other kindred articles. But those 
requests do not assume the serious propor- 
tions which characterize the demands for 
private charity to which he is constantly sub- 
jected. 

It is the custom of most Governors to hold 
weekly receptions during the session of the 
legislature. These functions are almost in- 
variably attended in large numbers, and 
demand not a little of the executive’s time. 
Another social claim upon his time is in con- 
nection with the meetings of the State Militia, 
when custom properly demands that he shall 
entertain the officers of the organization. of 
which he is commander-in-chief. These are 
pleasant duties, but they require time, and 
help to swell the list of obligations to which 
he must give his personal attention and pres- 
ence. 

Still another requirement is that the 
Governor shall pay at least an annual visit to 
each State institution. These are scattered 
throughout the State, and as Illinois contains 





twenty of these institutions, each requiring a | 


visit of one to three days in length, it will 
be seen that this demand on the Governor’s 
time is not a light one. 

Comparatively seldom is the executive who 
occupies a State mansion able to take a 
luncheon or dinner in the privacy of his 
family. Guests at the board are the regular 


order of the day, and these vary in number } 


from two or three to a score or even more. 


He is glad to welcome them and takes delight | 


in their presence, but this does not alter the 
fact that family privacy and moments of 
personal leisure are almost unknown to the 
average executive of a large State. 
keeps open house and should do so, for his 
house is the people’s house, and many a home- 
sick legislator comes to regard it as a second 


home, where he has a welcome to the atmos- | 


phere of family life. 

Most happy and fortunate is that Governor 
who brings to the executive mansion a wife 
who presides with grace, tact and efficiency 
over its social and domestic affairs. Her 
duties are scarcely lighter than his own, but 
their successful discharge gives cheer and 
pleasure to hundreds of guests, and at the 
same time exerts a most powerful influence 
upon the career of her husband; and the place 
which a State administration occupies in the 
regard of the people is often determined 
almost as much by the mistress of the man- 
sion as by the official and political acts of the 
executive. - 


He | 
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A good system is like a good eye. 
With it a man can watch every de- 
tail of his business, every hour of the 
day, and every day of the year. 

And the man who reads 


SYSTEM 


a 96-page monthly magazine, knows as 
much about system and business methods 
as anyone can possibly tell him. It is 
brimful of bright ideas and clever systems, 
The president of a large lumber com- 
pany says :— 


“It is absolutely necessary to us in the 
conduct of our business to have before 
us such information as SYSTEM gives. 
Our entire office system has been made 
up from suggestions contained in your 
publication.” 


The McCormick Harvesting Machine 
Co., The National Cash Register Co., 
Montgomery Ward & Co., American 
Cereal Co., Brown Hoisting Machine Co., 
Sherwin-Williams Co., Westinghouse 
Electric & Mfg. Co., Deere & Co., The 
Parry Mfg. Co., and like concerns sub- 
scribe for SYSTEM and endorse it. Some 
of them take as many as seven copies 
monthly. SYSTEM will surely help you. 
The man of experience gets in SYSTEM 
the experience of other men. To the 
young man beginning business, to the 
clerk, bookkeeper or student, SYSTEM 
is more than a business college. 


REGULAR DEPARTMENTS 


Factory Organization. 
System in Selling. 
System in Correspondence. 
Short Cuts. 
Answered by Experts. 
System in Exporting. 
usiness Statistics. 
System in Advertising. 
The Laws of Business. 
System in Retailing. 
Real Estate and Insurance. 
Schemes that Save. 
System in the Professions. 
System in Shipping. 
Successful through System 
(biographical). 
Published About System 
(a review). 

Each of these departments 
— edited by an expert— 
appears monthly. 


The general articles 
will help any man—busi- 
ness or professional. The 
special articles for one’s 
own work no man can 
afford to miss. 


Systems actually used 
in large successful fac- 
tories, offices, stores, 
banks, publications, pro- 
fessions, are described 
in detail. And experts 
show how these same 
systems can be adapted 
to your business or pro- 
fession—no matter what 
it is—how large or how 
small. 


To any yearly subscriber the advice by mail of any or 
all of SYSTEM’S experts or their assistants is FREE 


Send for the portrait booklet, tell- 
ing of each man and his specialty. 


SPECIAL OFFER TO POST READERS 





We will enter your name 
FOR $4 200 for a full year’s subscrip- 
ONLY — tion and send you at once 


AS A PREMIUM four in- 
teresting back issues for immediate reading — 
sixteen numbers for a dollar. Send_today. 
Everything to gain — nothing to lose. 
the coupon that we take all the risk. 

subscription of three months for 25 cents. 





CUT OUT THIS COUPON 
OR SIMPLY WRITE US A LETTER 


Inclosed find................ Send SYSTEM for..............00 
months om approval. If 1am not satisfied when the sub- 
scription ends you agree to return my remittance, 


TOWN AND STATE 


THE SHAW-WALKER CO., Muskegon, Michigan 
Branch, Marquette Building, Chicago. 
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BORAX 


CLEARS THE COMPLEXION 


Your pores are full of soap 


This injures your complexion 


Z| 


When you wash your face and hands, nine 
times out of ten soap is left behind in the 
skin. It gets down into the pores and resists 
your efforts to rinse it out. When the face 
is dried the soap is still there. The natural 
result is apparent in the thousands of poor 
complexions we see about us. Usually they 
belong to people whose pores are full of soap. 

If you add a quarter teaspoonful of 
BORAX your basin of water will be. ‘‘ soft- 
ened’’ so that the soap becomes much more 
soluble in it and is quickly rinsed out of 
the pores, leaving the skin in a healthy state. 

ANY WOMAN WHO USES BORAX IN 
THIS MANNER WILL SEE AN ALMOST 
IMMEDIATE IMPROVEMENT IN HER 
COMPLEXION. 

FIRST — Add a quarter teaspoonful of borax to a 
basin of warm water. Wash your face in this water 
with soap and a wash rag and rinse it thoroughly in 


the same water. 
SECOND — Rinse your face with clear cold water. 


Your physician will recommend BORAX 
for this purpose. Hands should be cleansed 
in the same way without the wash rag. 
They will clean quicker and stay clean longer 
because there is no soap left in the pores 
to catch dirt. 

There are dangerous adulterations of borax 
sold. Pure borax is sold in packages under 
the name 

“© 20 MULE TEAM BORAX.”’ 

To be had of your druggist or grocer. If 
neither your druggist nor grocer can supply 
you send us their names with 20 cents in 
stamps to cover cost and postage and we will 
supply you with a pound package direct. 

Our booklet, ‘‘Borax—Come In,’’ goes 
more into details and gives many valuable 
suggestions. Sent on receipt of a 2-cent 
stamp. Address Dept. E, Pacific Coast Borax 
Company, Chicago. 


20 MULE TEAM BORAX 


BORAX 





Special Offer 


To meet the popular de- ff 
mand for an inexpensive 
Pyrography Outfit, capable of 
executing even difficult work, 
we have placed on sale our 


Special Pelican Outfit No. 90 
at $2. 


Regular value $3.00. Outfit consists of Platinum Point, Cork 
Handle, Rubber Tubing, Double Bulb, Metal Union Cork 


Bottle, Alcohol Lamp, Two Pieces Stamped Practice Wood, 
and full instructions, all contained in fine Leatherette Box. 
For sale by your dealer or sent by us C. O. D. for examina- 
tion, if desired. 

40-p. Catalogue No, P-50—FREE. Iilustrates 
hundreds of useful and ornamental articles stamped, ready 
for burning, as well as all kinds of Pyrography Outfits. 


THAYER & CHANDLER, 146 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO 
Largest Mfrs. of Pyrography goods in the world. 











Bailey’s Rubber Massage 


Makes, Keeps and Restores Beauty 
Roller in Nature’s Own Way 


A Jar of Skin Food 
GIVEN 

with every Roller 

If you have beauty to make or beauty to keep, 

Wrinkles that are shallow or Wrinkles that are deep, 

Cheeks that are hollow or neck that is spare, 

Here is a treatment that has made thousands fair. 


Catalogue of Everything in Rubber Goods, FREE. 








C. J. BAILEY & CO., 22 Boyiston St., Boston, Mass. 
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THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


How Shall a Young 


Man Educate 
Himself? my 
By WILLIAM MATHEWS 


SATURDAY EVENING Post an article 

answering this question—How can a 
young man who is an employee or in business 
for himself, and who must work hard during 
the daytime, besi cultivate his mind in the 
evenings and in the odd moments that he can 
seize? The question seems an easy one to 
answer, but is really difficult, because to do 
so is like prescribing a medicine or regimen, 
not for John Jones or William Smith, whom 
one personally knows, but for a man of whose 
ancestry, bodily constitution, idiosyncrasies 
and environment one knows nothing. Still, 
as there are certain general rules of health 
which all men must observe, or suffer from 
disease and weakness, so there are certain 
general rules of self-culture the observance 
of which is vital to success. 

I begin by saving of that much-abused term 
“‘self-culture,’’ that, strictly speaking, there 
never was, and never will be, a “‘self- 
educated ’’ man in the history of the world. 
Self-education, without the help of others, is, 
indeed, inconceivable; for in that case the 
individual must have been separated from 
his very birth from ail communion with his 
fellow-men. Nay, more; he must have 
invented his own language and his own alpha- 
bet, and must have achieved singly in a 
lifetime what his'fellow-men collectively have 
been occupied in doing for six thousand or 
more years. Nevertheless, there have been 
men, like Samuel Lee, of Lognor, in Shrop- 


| HAVE been asked to write for THE 


. shire, England, or James Ferguson, of Keith, 


Scotland, who have possessed themselves of 
an education from its lowest to its highest 
branches with so little foreign aid that they 
form a class by themselves, and, relatively to 
the tutored class, may be called se//-educated. 

These men, who have stood to themselves 
in the double relation of teacher and pupil, 
have sprung up under the most unpropitious 
circumstances, and, like certain sturdy plants, 
in spite of unfavorable soil and climate, 
almost without sunshine or shower, have 
reached a glorious maturity of intellect. 
Thirsting for knowledge as the hart panteth 
after the water brooks; urged on by a burn- 
ing, insatiable desire for self-improvement; 
struggling like the chained eagle for its 
native heavens, they have converted obstacles 
into stepping-stones to self-advancement, dis- 
couragements into helps to progress, and 
fought their way upward, in the face of wind 
and sun, to the heights where “‘ fame’s proud 
temple shines afar,’’ and where, encircled 
with a splendor of their own creation, they 
are gazed at with wonder by their fellow-men. 

Limiting the meaning of ‘‘ self-education ’’ 
to mental culture, every graduate of Oxford 
or Harvard is, toa large extent, self-educated. 
Every college student has two educations: 
one which his professors give him, and another 
— by far the more impostant — which he gives 
himself. An undergraduate may have the 
most learned, accomplished and _ skillful 
instructors, who may aid, encourage and 
stimulate him, but they cannot ‘hing for him. 
They may simplify what is abstruse, explain 
what is difficult, and illuminate what is ob- 
scure; but they cannot relieve the scholar 
from the necessity of personal mental effort. 
They cannot perform in his stead the mental 


operations which are necessary to train and | 


discipline his mind, enrich it with knowledge, 
energize its faculties—in short, gymnaze 
it, as athletic exercises do the body —things 
which constitute the very essence of educa- 
tion. All these things the learner must do 
for himself. 

I would say, then, to every young man who 
aspires to self-culture: You have everything 
to encourage and stimulate, nothing to depress 
or dishearten you. Between the mightiest 
and the meanest of men there is no difference 
so great as that which is wrought by culture, 
Having 
learned the alphabet, you have a key which 
will unlock every door to knowledge. 
a saying of that wonderful boy, Chatterton, 


that God had sent His creatures into the | 


world with arms long enough to reach any- 
thing, if they would choose to be at the 
You have all the faculties which 
have been possessed by men of the highest 
order of mind. These faculties are as sus- 


| ceptible of culture in your case as in theirs. 


They did not attain their high mental culture 
without long and patient toil; and the same 








Kopadx WAY 


is the simple, easy way in picture taking. 
No dark-room, few chemicals. You “do the 
rest” with a Kodak Developing Machine. 








THE 


KODAK 


_ CORRESPONDENCE 


SCHOOL” 


helps the amateur to the 
making of technically perfect 
and artistic photographs. Ex- 
plains all the little difficulties 
—there are no bigones. Tuition 
free to all owners of Kodak and 
Brownie Cameras upon payment 
of one dollar for text books. 
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Kodaks, - : : $5.00 to $75.00 
Brownie Cameras, - $1.00 and $2.00 
Kodak Developing Machines, $2.90 to $10.00 
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EASTMAN KODAK CO., 
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If you wish your teeth to meet life’s 
wear and tear successfully, care forthem | 
properly with delicious 


Rusifoam 


the most pleasing and efficient of dentifrices. 
For sale everywhere. 
25 cents. 


E. W. HOYT & CO., 
Lowell, Mass. 


Sample Vial 

































A Wonderful Offer! 

Send 10 cents and a 2 cent stamp and I will send 
you one of my beautiful Gold Wire Expanding 
ings. Any iuitial required. Fits any finger. Also 


Hickory SPECIA 


Send 
for 


Is a buggy that anyone may 
be proud of. It is as strong 
as the best Split hickory 


can make any 
> vehicle. Onty $47.50 


Free 30 Days’ Trial. & 
Que carriage My. Compa 


as an advertisement, I am giving my customers one 
of my celebrated Gold Wire » any 


Name Brooc 
name required, Absolutely FREE. Send today. 
E. P. HARRIS. 342 Main St. SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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g We have no agents or branch stores. 
New Spring 
Costumes 


To the lady who wishes to 
dress well at moderate cost, our 
New Spring Catalogue is indis- 
pensable, It illustrates styles of 
the newest, and at prices lower 
than everbefore. We makeevery 
garment especially to order, thus 
ensuring the perfection of fit and 
finish. No matter where you 
live, we pay the express charges. 
Our Catalogue illustrates : 


New Suits, well-tailored, 
in the newest fashions, 
8 up 
Etamine Costumes, in 
models to prevail dur- 
ing the coming Season, 
i2up 
The iatest designs in 
Spring and Summer 
Skirts, $4 up 
Rainy-Day and Walk- 
ing Skirts, $5 up 
Jaunty Jackets, 
Rainy-Day and 
Walking Suits, 
Traveling Dresses, etc. 
The Catalogue and a full line of samples of the 
new Spring materials will be sent free by return 
mail; order what you like—every garment you 
choose will be made to measure and guaranteed 
to fit and please you. If it does not, send it back 
promptly and we will refund your money. It’s 
your good will we want most. 


NATIONALCLOAK AND SUITCOMPANY, 
















a 119 and 121 West 23d St., New York. 
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MARSHALL’S « SAVINGS 


BANK” idea is an evolution 


| YOU ARE GIVEN POSSESSION of a GENUINE 
DIAMOND VALUED at FIVE TIMES the amount 
of — DEPOSIT. YOUR DEPOSIT CANNOT EX- 

{ ) THE VALUE ai the DIAMOND. DIAMONDS 
ad *he BEST COLLATER They can always be | 
turned into cash. Sy are the only securities or mer- 
chandise that DID NOT DEPRECIATE in value during 
the PANIC OF 1893, 

WE PAY 4 PER CENT. INTEREST ON 
ALL DEPOSITS and in ADDITION you have the 
pleasure of WEARING A DIAMOND 

Before you invest a cent or contract any liability, we 
send a DIAMOND FOR INSPECTION. If not the 
BEST VALUE YOU CAN oud for the price quoted, 
RETURN IT AT OUR EXPEN 

TWO BOOKS. Our “SAV INGS BANK " book and 
our book about diamonds will be sent for the asking. 


GEO. E. MARSHALL, 101 State St., Chicago 


Reference: First National Bank, Chicago. 








Learn 


Good Manners 
By Mail 


Seventeen of the most famous social writers in 
the country, including: Mrs. John Sherw 
Mrs. Burton Kingsland, Adelaide Gordon, Mrs. 
Ella Wheeler Bi 2 as. Harriet Hubbard 
Ayer, Mrs. Sangster, Mrs. John 
A. Logan and’ wed anand have just pre- 
pared a course of instruction in correct social 
usage for the guidance of all who wish to appear 
well and those who wish their children t» ap- 
pear well, 

It teaches the correct thing to do, to say, to 
write, to wear on all occasions. A complete 

guide to perfect ease of manner. Worth many 
fimes its cost as a workof reference. Good 
manners are to-day essential to either business or 
social success: a parent’s duty. 


FREE BUREAU OF ENQUIRY 


keeps members in touch with changing social forms. 


Our illustrated Pree Book, gives a complete de- 
scription of the course of instruction and mem- 
bership privileges. Send name and address to 


The New York Society of Self-Culture 
Dept. Z9, 156 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Our $3 Brusselo Art Rug $A8587s 


Bavengraas AND HYGIENIC. They abound in bright and 
effects and ees more serviceable than higher 
ced ca: Ow 
Laer anh aroun Tooan to to Sizes and Prices: 
home dispenses with 9 ft. x6 ft., $3.00 
middlemen's profits. 
lade in green, red 
and brown effects. y ¥ 
In ordering specify 9 ft.x12 ft., 5.60 
color and size de- 
sired. Sent C. O. D., ppees to examination. 
Express charges prepaid. 


QUAKER GITY TEXTILE C0., 418 to 422 oom St., Philadelphia, Pa, 
EDDING INVITATIONS 


and Announcements printed and engraved. Up- 
to-Date Styles. Finest work and material. 




















00 
Stylish Visiting Cards, 75 cents. Samples and 
Valuable Booklet, “‘ Wedding Etiquette," FREE. 
a.W. COCKRUM, 527 MAIN , 0. 


CITY, IND. 
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‘* noble rage ’’ for self-improvement, the same | 
fervid energy and persistent toil will build up 
and invigorate your intellect as it did theirs. 


Make Time for Reading 


If you ask what is the best means of carrying 
on the work of self-culture, I answer, it is 
reading. Books are the great storehouses or 
granaries of nearly all the knowledge which 
the observation, the experience, and the 
researches of the human race have been 
accumulating during successive ages. They 
offer us, without cost, the intellectual stores 
which myriads of laborers have been gather- 
ing in days and nights of toil for thousands of 
years. There is no possible subject on which 
they will not enlighten you, if you crave 
information. Do you say that you have little 
time for reading —that you are the servant of 
others, and are engaged during the entire day 
in business or manual toil? I answer, in 
the words of Channing, that an earnest pur- 
pose finds time or makes time. It seizes on 
spare moments, and turns larger fragments of 
leisure to golden account. Have you not as 
much time for study as had Heyne, the great 
classical scholar of Germany, who struggled 
thirty-two years with the bitterest poverty, 
and who, when trying to educate himself, 
slept for six months but two nights a week? 
Have you not as many hours for reading as 
had Samuel Lee, a miserably poor carpenter’s 
apprentice in England, who, though noted 
only for his dullness at the charity school, 
acquired, while working for his master, a 
dozen languages, including Greek, Latin, 
Hebrew, Aramaic, Arabic, Persian and Hin- 
dustani, and became a professor in the 
University of Cambridge and one of the pro- 
foundest linguists of Europe? 

There is hardly any man who may not have 
some portion of the day at command—an 
early hour in the morning, fifteen minutes at 
noon, and an hour ortwo in the evening; and 
it is simply astonishing how fruitful of 
improvement such hours and bits and snatches 
of time become, when eagerly seized and 
wisely used. An hour only a day, given to 
the study of some favorite subject, will insure 
you unexpected accumulations of knowledge. 
Read with care but ten pages a day, omitting 
Sundays, and at the end of a year you will 
have made your own the hived wisdom of ten 
volumes of three hundred pages each, even 
after allowing thirteen days for illness and 
other interruptions— enough for the mastery 
of two histories or sciences! Choose, then, 
without delay, some valuable branch of study; 
fasten down upon it, and cleave to it until 
you feel that you have mastered it. Select 
for this purpose a few of the best and most 
substantial books on the subject, whose con- 
tents have been sifted and approved by the 
best judges; read them slowly and deliber- 
ately, seizing on their pith and marrow, and 
pausing frém time to time to reflect on what 
you have read, and to fasten it in the memory. 
Try this plan for a twelvemonth, and see if 
at its end you have not added a cubit to your 
intellectual stature! 

‘* But how and where am I to begin? ’’ some 
young man may ask. ‘‘ What subject andwhat 
books am I tostudy first?’’ Ianswer: Begin 
with the subject in which you are most inter- 
ested. If it is history, begin with that. No 
study can be more profitable or more delight- 
ful. ‘‘ Ifa man is in a strait,’’ says.Carlyle, 
** a very good indication as to choice, perhaps 
the best you could get, is a book you havea 
great curiosity about. You are then in the 
best possible condition to improve by that 
book.’’ It matters little what you take up 
first. Choose the history of some central 
country which has had constant relations with 
the other countries of Europe—as France, for 
example. In learning its history you will 
necessarily learn much of the history of other 
countries. Get Guizot’s History of France, 
in eight octavo volumes, which is profusely 
illustrated and cheap. White’s History of 
France in one volume, read afterward, will 
serve to recall the leading incidents in Guizot. 
If you wish for a more thorough knowledge, 
Martin’s History may be read. As your 
curiosity is excited about celebrated French- 
men, turn aside occasionally from the history, 
and read their lives in the Encyclopedia 
Britannica, or some trustworthy biographical 
dictionary, or in some of the brief biogra- 
phies which the press is now multiplying. 
Lanfrey’s Napoleon, by a hostile writer, and 
Count Segur’s history of the campaign 
against Russia, will be found intensely inter- 
esting, and the same may be said of Gardner’s 
history of the disastrous Waterloo campaign. 
Finally, read Carlyle’s pregnant, dramatic and 
thrilling History of the French Revolution. 

In some respects Motley’s vivid and pictur- 
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construction. 


The well known leathers and ma- 
terials of the following manufacturers 
are used in the construction of these 
shoes—the best obtainable : 


‘¢Rock Oak’’ Sole 


Jeteen and Nona Mat Calf— 
Carl E. Schmidt & Co. 


Chrome Glazed Kid — 
McNeely & Co. 


Winnebago Calf and Manitou Calf — 
Fred Rueping Leather Co. 


Insole and Welting — 
Eagle Tanning Works. 


J. G. Phinney Counter Co. 


Imperial Horse Hide Enamel — 
D. Wallerstein. 


‘¢ Cornelius Heyl’? Patent 
‘¢ Corticelli’’ Silk 
‘¢ Wear Proof ’’ Lining 





How it fits the curves. 


Mail Orders filled by nearest dealer. See above list 
J.P. SMITH SHOE CO., Makers of Men’s Dr. A. Reed’s Cushion Shoes, Chicago, Ill. 


Dr. A. Reed’s Cushion Shoe 


“The Easiest Shoe on Earth—Like Walking on Velvet” 


Guaranteed to conform to the exact shape of the bottom of the foot. 
Non-conductor of heat or cold—prevents all foot ailments. 
—lIllustrated Catalogue showing 50 up-to-date styles of men’s and 
women’s shoes —also cross section of the sole, showing materials and 
Sold in every large city either by exclusive Dr. A. 
Reed shoe stores or some shoe dealer. 


Can furnish testimonials 
from thousands of best 
people in the country noted 


Cross section and Cat- 
alogue furnished by dealers 
mentioned or makers of 


Sent Free 


Some of the exclusive Dr. A. 
Reed cushion shoe stores: 


DR. REED CUSHION SHOE CO. 

52 East Adams Street 

61 State St., Masonic Tem., Chicago 
G. H. BOEHMER SHOE CO. 

St. Louis, Mo. 


WILSON & DAVIES 
50 North 13th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


ARTHUR G. HOLLAND & CO. 
79 Woodward Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


JOHN MERZ COMPANY 
Pittsburg, Pa. 
CHISHOLM’S BOOT SHOP 
Opposite City Hall, Cleveland, Ohio 


DR. REED CUSHION SHOE CO. 
4 North 4th St., Minneapolis, Minn. 


EBEN §S. BAIRD & CO. 
173 North High St., Columbus, Ohio 


W.H. GAY 
417 & 419 Chamber of Commerce 
Bidg., Rochester, N. Y. 








illustrated catalogue. 





Cross section of sole and cushion. 
the shoes. (Patented.) 


















description of the most beneficial 
exercises for attaining perfect health 
and form. Used with remarkable 
success, as many students testify. 
The book is complete with photo- 
graphic illustrations, and the entire 
course is contained in it. Physical 
Directors of Colleges and Y. M. C. 
A.’s praise its value. By following 
instructions you can keep in normal and healthy a 
and enlarge and strengthen any portion of the body. Price 2 

in silver. Will be sent = on receipt of aig 


Chest 2 to4in. Price 25c. Both sent for 50c. 
ay 


Address, W. J. CROMIE, Ph: Y¥. M.C. A. 








Easton, Pa., ‘Norton Buil 






JOHN EBBERTS, Maker of Women’s Dr. A. Reed’s Cushion Shoes, . Buffalo, N. Y. 
YOUR HEALTH IS YOUR FORTUNE | | "is $ oe edge 
he Sgpatagll | ened ag treet 
. ’ - 
Physical 7° — t factory. 
Culture 25c 
a For Men and Women Does 
ee ad Ms atclear and simple Yours? 


vy Qa 
7 DOLLAR RAZOR 


**THE RAZOR WITH A CHARACTER” 
Cannot be excelled. Finest steel. Hollow ground. Patent 
process tem: to replace and ask no questions 
clinches the argument. Send your dollar today and see for 
yourself. FREE BOOK. Send for it. 

SHUMATE RAZOR CO., Dept. F, Austin, Tex. 
For branch offices see Munsey's, Argosy, Everybody's, etc 











CALIFORNIA 


Reliable Information 


about orange growing, fruit culture, veg- 
etable gardening, grain growing, poultry, 
climate, soil, water, lands, power, mar- 
kets, manufacturing facilities, wages, etc. 


Send 50c. for illustrated book ‘San Francisco 
and Thereabouts.”’ All other printed matter and 
information sent free upon request. Low rail- 
road rates February, March and April. 


California Promotion Committee 
Representing 
State Commercial ne nna 





















SOUTHERN PACIFIC 


CALIFORNIA 


TWO NEW DAILY TRAINS 


SUNSET LIMITED = Pacific Coast 


(Hotel on Wheels) 


Basan. Ice hl 
Fast Time — Superb Servi: ice — E: Excellent Cuisine. 








For Free Illustrated Pamphlets, Maps, Time Tables, Rail- 
road and Steamship Tickets, h Reservations, Baggage 
Checked to all Destinations, address 
New York — 349 Broadway, or 1 Battery Place. 

on, Mass. — 170 Washington Street. 
Syracuse, N. Y.— 129 S. Franklin Street. 
Philadelphia, Pa. — 109 S. Third Street. 














esque histories of The Dutch Republic and 










Bailey’s 
Won’t Slip 
TIP 


This Tip won't slip on 
ANY SURFACE, on 
smooth ice, or .mar the 
most highly polished 
floor. It is made of 
the best quality of rub- 
ber, and will wear ten 
times as long as others. 
The TEETH form a 
CUSHION, which is 
EASY and noiseless, to 
the bottom of the Crutch or 
Chair. Made in five Sizes, in- 
ternal diameter: No. 17,5¢”; No. 18, %”; me.’ 19, %"; Le 8 
1”; No. 21,15¢”. Mailed upon receipt of $0 cen 
pair. Catalogue of Everything in Rubd se “Goods: F FREE 


C.J. Bailey & Co., 22 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 














RIDER AGENTS WANTED 


in each town to take orders for our new High 
Grade Guaranteed Bicycles. 


NEW 1903 MODELS 


‘*Bellise’? complete $8.75 

“Cossack” Guaranteed $7g, 78 

“ vy High Grade 
Siberian a beauty 

**Neudorf"’ Road Racer Sats 
no better bicycle at any price. 

Any other make or model you want at 
one-third usual price. Choite of any 
standard tires and best equipment on all 
our bicycles. Strongest guarantee. 

We SHIP ON APPROVAL C.O.D.toany 
one without a cent deposit and allow 10 


Free Trial before purchaseis binding. 

508 Good 2d-Hand ‘Wheels, $3 to $8. 

DO NOT BUYa bes — Ayes have 

written for our free catal ——— large pho- 

tographic engravings and full descriptions. 
MEAD CYCLE CoO., Dept. 54-G, CHICAGO 






See 


_— 
——~\ 
lame 




















Solid Oak Desk $192: 


We sell everything for your office direct 
to you at about what your dealer pays. 
Our mammoth cash purchases, large sales 
and small profit plan enables us to do this. 
You could not buy this desk from your 
dealer at less than $28.00 to $30.00. Our 
price only $19.75. 


This roomy desk is constructed of solid oak with 
quartered oak front and is handsomely polished. Has 
tight solid wood pigeon hole boxes with quarter sawed 
oak fronts and three letter file drawers with indexes 
and drop door with flat key, Yale lock. Alsohasa large 
drawer rtitioned for books. Trimmings are solid 
brass. All. drawers lock automatically by raising or 
lowering the curtain. Has two sliding arm rests. Can 
taken through narrowest ooreeye by merely re- 
moving a few screws. Every detail of desk is strictly 
high grade and we guarantee it to give satisfaction. It 
is the greatest bargain in a high grade desk on the 
market. Length 48 inches, width 30 inches, height 48 
inches; weight, packed for shipment, 200 Ibs. Order 
Number R107, price complete, as shown in cut, $19.75. 


Send for Desk Catalogue No. 12 


for particular and careful buyers. 
request. 
and styles of everything i in office furnishings used 
b: pr I men, from the cheap- 
est that’s good to the most elegant made. 
—- lowest, quality considered. 


Sent free upon 
It contains a very large variety in grades 





Prices 

r Furniture Cata’ e RS contains a 
very large line of strictly high grade goods for 
refined homes at prices that will astonish you. 


Write for it to-day. 
Montgomery Ward & Co. 
Michigan Ave. and Madison St., Chicago. 
Our Reputation Protects You. 


Sent free upon request. 











i FOX COPY HOLDER 


WILL BE SENT FREE ON TRIAL 
If it is satisfactory, send us $2.00. If it is not, 
return it. We will pay express both ways. Simply 
tell us the name of your typewriter. 

A Fox Copy Holder isa metal device for holding a note 
book directly before the eyes, or at either side of the type- 
writer, high or low, as desired. It enables any operator to do 
more work with less fatigue and increases speed at least 25 
per cent. 

Send for particulars of our Free Trial Plan 
whereby you can get a Fox Typewriter on trial 


for ten days. Catalogue Sent on Request. 
FOX TYPEWRITER CO., Ltd. 
600 N, Front Street 








rand Rapids, Michigan 


Pears 


was the first maker of 
sticks of soap for shav- 
ing. Sticks in 3 sizes; 
shaving cakes in 3 sizes. 


Pears’ Soap established over 100 years. 


Oldest Conjuring Repository 
in the country. Established 
1860. mye aero for Pro- 


fessional Magicians’ use. Special attention given to 
Amateurs’ needs. Catalogue for stamp. 


YOST & CO., 45 North Ninth Street, Philadelphia 
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The United Netherlands, on account of their 
inspiring, dramatic treatment of the themes, 
would be the best works to begin with. A 
similar remark might be made regarding 
Macaulay’s History of England. For ancient 
history, Arnold’s History of Rome is excellent 
to start with. 

To acquire a foreign language one needs 
(except for the pronunciation) only a gram- 
mar and a dictionary, and a few well-edited 
textbooks. Samuel Lee, the self-educated 
linguist of whom I have spoken, had less than 
these, for his textbooks had meagre notes 
and other helps. In buying textbooks—and 
indeed, books generally — get the best-printed 
ones you can afford. If you afterward change 
your books for finer editions, you lose the 
advantage of a local memory, and will turn 
less readily to a passage. In reading history, 
have always a good Atlas at your elbow for 
reference. Without such reference, history 
is, in a large degree, unintelligible. 


Read Deeply, Not Widely 


Read much, but not many books. Read 
actively, and not passively; with an inde- 
pendent, questioning spirit, and not with a 
slavish deference to the author. Tomastera 
book thoroughly, frequent reviews will be 
necessary. Only thus can you fix its facts 
and ideas firmly inthe memory. There are 
few first-rate books which will not yield more 
profit on a second and even a third perusal 
than at the first. Many eminent men have 
had their pet authors with whom they have 
been in daily communion—never weary of 
brooding over their well-worn pages, and 
treasuring their imperishable thoughts. The 
Germans have a saying that nothing is so 
prolific of improvement as a little learned 
well. Everything completely learned is a 
spur to further acquisition; while all cloud- 
iness and half-knowledge dishearten the 
learner and cut the nerve for study. 

Here I should like to explain why so few 
persons remember well what they read; but 
I must limit myself to naming five things 
which must be done to get a retentive mem- 
ory: 1. Have a clear apprehension of what 
you wish to remember. 2. Methodize your 
acquisitions. In studying a subject you will 
fix its facts or principles most firmly in the 
mind by mastering its parts in a natural and 
orderly sequence, from the easiest to the most 
difficult, so that each shall be a nucleus or 
basis for more in an endless series. Study 
of this kind is like a well-built staircase, by 
which one can climb to a great height with a 
minimum of fatigue, lifting the body only a 
few inches at a time. 3. Attend closely to 
what you read. Concentrate your mind ex- 
clusively upon it; hence, to remember, you 
must be interested in what you read. Study 
that which nature has fitted you to learn— 
that which you delight in learning. Never 
lash your brain, or force yourself to learn 
what you have little or no capacity for learn- 
ing. Study that which is adapted to your 
nature,.and learn it step by step, without 
hurry, and you will gain a maximum of 
mental culture with a minimum of cerebral 
fatigue. 

Avoid everything like cram. Value study 
by the insight it gives you into subjects, not 
by the number of books you have read. A 
few thoughtfully read books, forged at the 
hearts and fashioned by the intellects of great 
men like Shakespeare, Bacon, Milton, Goethe, 
Pascal or Dante, will do more to invigorate 
and enrich the mind than a whole library of 
third-rate productions. 4. Re-read and re- 
view, again and again, what you read. “‘ It 
is best knocking in the nail overnight, ”? says 
Dr. Thomas Fuller, ‘‘ and clinching it in the 
morning.’’ 5. Keep your body in good con- 
dition. The impressions made upon the 
mental tablet are like those made upon the 
photographer’s plate. If the chemicals are 
good, and the plate is in a condition to receive 
the impressions, the picture will be good; 
otherwise it will be dull, brown or indistinct. 

Finally, remember that culture—genuine 
culture— means hard work, and, therefore, 
whatever subject you study, make it a rule to 
master it. Bring all your powers of mind to 
bear upon it; go round its entire circumfer- 
ence; probe tothe bottom of it; pluck out the 
very heart of it. If you meet a difficulty 
which menaces your progress, look on it as an 
athlete with whom you are to wrestle. Face 
it boldly and resolutely; survey it on all 
sides; then close and grapple with it till by 
your prowess you have reduced it to powder. 
The struggle is the very thing you want; it 
will invigorate your intellectual muscles. A 
throw upon your back will do you good. It 
may leave you for the moment breathless and 
exhausted; but you will rise up to the next 
onset with a firmer step and a surer hand. 
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The Best Shakespeare 


OWADAYS no one asks ‘‘ Shall I read Shakespeare?”’? That Shakespeare’s 
plays shall be read if one intends to read at all is a matter on which there can 
be no discussion. You cannot afford to be ignorant of Shakespeare’s Works or 
to possess a poor edition. A set of Shakespeare —the best and most accurate edi- 
tion —should be the corner-stone of your library. You can buy the best Shakes- 
peare for what you would have to pay for a poor one, and the best edition has the 
advantage of being in itself a complete Shakespearean Library. The coupon in 
the lower right-hand corner will bring you a set of the best edition on approval, 
and three cents a day will keep it. 








Sets in 13 Illustrated Volumes. 


Size of Volumes 8 x 544 inches 


The International Edition 


In accuracy, clearness, convenience of arrangement, and in all that goes to constitute an 
ideal Shakespeare, the International Edition holds first place. This edition reproduces 
the famous Cambridge text, which has been for forty years the standard text of Shakes- 
peare. To this text have been added Prefaces giving the history of each play; Critical 
Comments on the plays and the characters, taken from the works of great Shakespearean 
scholars; Glossaries following each play and defining every difficult word ; Explanatory 
and Critical Notes, which make clear every obscure passage. There are over 200 Illus- 
trations, many of them being rare woodcuts of Shakespeare’s time. There are also 
numerous full-page chromatic plates in colors and photogravures on Japan vellum. 
Included with the set is a complete Life of Shakespeare containing the facts actually 
known about him, by Israel Gollancz, with critical estimates of Shakespeare’s genius by 
Walter Bagehot, Leslie Stephen, and Thomas Spencer Baynes. Shakespeare’s Works— 
everything he wrote—are given complete, including the Sonnets and Poems. A set 
forms a complete Shakespearean Library. 


SETS SENT ON APPROVAL 


We have just completed a new and limited edition which will be distributed through our 
Shakespeare Club at half price and on easy terms of payment. The advantages of 
ordering through the Club are that you have the entire set shipped to you for leisurely 
examination without costing you a cent; you can retain it by paying the low Club price, 
which is just half the regular price, and you may pay in little, easy payments of $1.00 
amonth. The prices through the Club are $22.00 for a set in half-leather binding and 
$18.00 for the cloth binding —payable at the rate of $1.00a month. The regular 
prices of this edition are $44.00 and $36.00. Cut out the coupon and mail it to 
us to-day. We will send you a set, express prepaid, for examination, and if it 
is not satisfactory you may return it at our expense. Don’t wait too long 
before sending the coupon, for the edition may be exhausted before 

















you obtain a set. The 
FRE Each subscriber for this edition will receive, free, a com- University 
plete Index of Shakespeare’s Works, by means of Society 
which the reader can find any passage in any of the Plays or Poems. 78 Fifth Avenue 
No Commentary of Shakespeare can be bought for less than $6.00, New York 


and this volume is worth more to the reader than a Commentary. 
We will also give with this edition a Plan for the Study of 
each play, with Study Questions and Suggestions. No 

other full and systematic Plan of Study for all the plays 
can be bought for less than $4.00. 





in 
half-leather with Index and Method 
of Study. If satisfactory I agree to 
pay $1 within 5 days and $1 per month 
thereafter fur 21 months; if not satisfac- 


Beautiful Specimen Pages 
tory I agree to return the set within 5 days. 


Sent on Request. 


The University Society 


78 Fifth Avenue 
New York 


In aduteg cloth, tienes 21 aeuiies to +17 aaah 


Not necessary to send coupon if The Saturday Evening Post is mentioned 














Of all glad words within our ken 
he gladdest are used by those wise men 
Who own a John Holland Fountain Pen. 


John Holland Fountain 


Honest all the way through. Fitted with: (1) John Hol- 
land’ s celebrated gold pens; (2) John Holland’s patent 
“ elastic fissured’ feed ; (3) John Holland’s patent 
“ break-proof’’ cap. They assure easy, graceful and 
Guaranteed to wear five years 


Pens 


GENERAL LEW WALLACE, the 
famous author of Ben Hur, writes : 
“I find it a good, faithful tool.’ 








natural writing and an even, steady flow of ink. 
and to give perfect satisfaction or your money back on demand. We make over 
one hundred styles and sizes of Fountain Pens suited to every purpose. 
If your dealer won't supply you, REFUSE A SUBSTITUTE and get the original, eke) 
JOHN HOLLAND, by writing to us for free descriptive booklet, No. 47 D, and price list 


THE JOHN HOLLAND GOLD PEN CO., CINCINNATI, 0. Established 1841 








or FERS returned. 
FREE opinion as 

to patentability. 
Send for our Guide Book and What To Invent, finest publications 
ever issued for free distribution. Patents secured through us ad- 
vertised without charge in The Patent Record. SAMPLE COPY 


FREE. & VANS, WILKENS & CO., Washington, D. ©. | 


Never slip or 
tear. Lay flat 
on theleg. No 


HANDY GARTERS 22:2" 


Pair sent prepaid, 10 cents. SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 
Handy Garter Co., Dept. B, Williamson Bidg., Cleveland, 0. 











Correct 


Spring Suits} 


Quality and Fit 
Guaranteed 


We cut and finish 
our garments in our own 
shops. Before you order 
your Spring suit send for 
our Spring Catalogue VH ji] | 
of Made-to-Order Cloth- })} | 
ing. It contains a 
full line of desir- 
able and latest } 
style fabrics for |) 
suits at from }) 
$10.50 to $25. |) 
We guarantee }/ 
to please you 
at a saving 
of one-third 
or more over 
ordinary tailors’ 
rices, and for very 
little more than deal- 
ers ask for ready- 
made garments. A |) 
trial is all we ask 
—your money back 
if you are not satis- 
fied. Thirty-one 
years’ reputation for 
honest values and 
fair dealing back of 
our guarantee. 


V 10747, the suit we 
offer for $18, is made 
of fine quality, all 
wool cassimere. Pat- 
tern is a neat gray, 
broken check, with 
a faint overplaid 
of green and blue 
threads,nicely blend- 
ing. Distinctly 
new, out of the 
ordinary and 
stylish. Sam- 
ple is shown in Catalogue VH. Made in any 
style, sack or cutaway frock 


Send TO-DAY for Catalogue VH 


(No charge.) One penny for a postal card re- 
quest can’t be spent to better advantage. 


Montgomery Ward & Co., |) 
Michigan Ave. and Madison St., Chicago. 
Established 1872. 





















































KEYSTONE 
BANK 


OF PITTSBURGH 
offers absolute security for savings 


and allows interest at the rate of 4 
per cent. compounded twice a year. 
YOU CAN BANK BY MAIL 
Deposits of any amount from $1 up 
accepted. Write for our booklet 
‘Saving Money.” It contains much 

helpful information. 
THE KEYSTONE BANK 
OF PITTSBURGH 
320-322-324 Fourth Ave. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 





“The Man in the Street Stories” 
12mo. 320 Pages. Cloth Bound, $1.00. i 
THE MAN IN THE STREET This collection of over 


six hundred after-din- 
STORI ES ner stories is now ready. 
Srom The New York Times 





Mr. Depew says of it: 


“This collection of stories 
is my refresher every Sun- 
day after the worry and 
work of the week. I know 
of no effort which has been 
so successful in collecting 
real anecdotes portraying 
the humorous side of life as 
those which are contained 
in this volume.” 

Sold by all dealers 
everywhere, or it will | 
be sent by mail, post- 
paid, on receipt of 
$1.00 by 


J. S. OGILVIE 
PUBLISHING CO. 
66 Rose Street New York 

















With Introduction by 
CHAUNCEY M.DEPEW 














| CAMPBELL’S VARNISH STAIN 
Will make that old but comfortable chair as good as new. 
It stains and varnishes at the same time. Anyone cap use 
it. Variety of colors. 

Sold all over the world 
Booklet and color card free. 


-MORTON CO., Sole Makers, Boston, U. 8. A. 











Made to your Measure 1 | 
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| the loudest. 
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‘Literary Folk 
‘Their Ways and 
| Their Work 





GIVE THE PUN A CHANCE—A well- 


meaning acquaintance of excellent descent 
who now shows a desire to reform. 


@In this day and generation, should any 
young person so far forget himself as to 
emit a pun—he takes his life in his hands. 
We all know that, and hence are constantly 
on guard to avoid even the appearance of evil. 
This is due not so much to any inherent 
heinousness in the pun itself as to the healthy 
revolt which followed an unfortunately arti- 
ficial period in literature and furniture 
upholstery when every one punned on every- 
thing most distressingly. 


But that was a long while ago. Surely 


| society and literature are pretty well purged 


of the pun evil now. It is about time the 
proper pun came into its own again. The 
pun is not so bad—provided it isn’t a bad 
pun; there are puns and puns. There are 
worse jokes. Evenif the pun were the lowest 
form of wit, which is merely one man’s opin- 
ion —I don’t remember whose, clearly not 
Shakespeare’s and probably no humorous 
person’s, else he would not have dogmatized 
about humor— it is better to have a low form 
of wit than no wit at all. Did you ever 


observe a gathering of old companions of | 


the former generation, a family reunion at 
Christmas or at a wedding of their children? 
What a lot of fun they get out of it; and 
the puns they make! But look at the self- 
conscious younger generation, sitting at the 
other end of the table thinking about them- 
selves, or at best half whispering their 
so-called new humor, occasionally turning an 
ancient apothegm inside out or standing a 
proverb on its head —which are only perverted 
puns, afterall. But if by chance there should 
pop out an accidental, old-fashioned, broad- 
faced, Simon-pure pun, such as produces a 
hearty haw-haw from the elemental old peo- 
ple, the rest would turn and rend the 
malefactor with jeers and sneers. 
noticeable*that those who cannot distinguish 


need not answer this announcement. 


business — namely, common-sense. 


IN THE WEST — 
Denver student 

now earning . $35 per week 
Portland student 

now earning . $60 per week 
Sacramento student 

now earning . §45 per week 
Duluth student 

now earning . $43 per week 
Leavenworth student 


ness career. 


Chicago student 
now earning . $50 per week 


We Teach You By Mail 
Thoroughly 





March 7, 1903 


LEARN 
TO WRITE 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


A system representing the highest standard 
of advertising instruction in the world 


People who want something for nothing with a “ guaranteed position ” included 


People who expect to learn a $25.00 to $100.00 per week position in two or three 
months need not answer this announcement. 
Such people do not possess the first requisite of success in the advertising 


There is no “ hurry-up-plan” — there are no “bargains” in Education. 

Business men want Page-Davis 
students because the principles 
of the institution appeal to people 
with the proper mental founda- 
tion upon which to build a busi- 


IN THE EAST —— 
Rutland student 


now earning . $25 per week 
Providence student 

now earning . $30 per week 
Jersey City student 

now earning . $30 per week 
New York student 

now earning $125 per week 
Philadelphia student 

now earning . $35 per week 
Cleveland student 

now earning . $80 per week 
Brooklyn student 

now earning . $45 per week 





Kansas City student 
now earning . $25 
Grand Rapids student 

now earning . $25 per week 
Memphis student 

now earning . $40 per week 
San Francisco student 

now earning . $30 per week 
Los Angeles student 

now earning . §35 per week 


r week 











NOTICE TO EMPLOYERS: 


Concerns desirous of engaging com- 
petent Ad-writers at $25 to $100 a week 
are requested to communicate with us. 
We have placed successful Ad-writers 
in some of the largest houses in U. S. 
This service is gratis. 


Fort Worth student 

now earning . $35 per week 
Ontario, Can., student 

now earning . $25 per week 
Bridgeport student 

now earning . $40 per week 
Reading student 

now earning . $35 per week | 
So. Norwalk student 

now earning . $25 per week 

















And it is | 


a pitiful pun from a worthy one always groan | 


They have learned that punning 
is bad form and a pun is to be pounced upon, 


therefore they pounce with a consistency | 


which might suggest a lack of humor. 
Down with the bad pun, and as for the per- 


| sistent punster—away with him, of course. 


But the harmless pun—let it pass; it won’t 


| hurt you, it may divert some one else, and 
| the habit of tolerance, once established, may 
in time cure the cursed malady of iugrowing | 


thoughts, make our wits more supple, teach a 
tongue-tied generation to be less afraid of 
itself, more prone to use the gift of speech in 
the hearty, happy, wholesome way of the 
Elizabethan time, and thus add to the gayety 
of families, if not of nations. ‘‘ We’ve only 
got one life to live,’’ as a famous punster once 


| remarked, ‘‘ and we’ll be a long time dead.”’ 


Give the pun a chance. 


THE BOOKMAN UP TO DATE—Some in- 
stances of the effect of the strenuous life 
on the peaceful pursuivant of letters. 


QHas the old-fashioned bookman disappeared 
—the little, snuffy, shambling, near-sighted 
man, a sort of shop-worn Charles Lamb, whose 
approval of your purchase spoke in every 
accent, and whose deprecation of your erring 
taste frowned from every feature? Possibly 
he may still linger in out-of-the-way second- 


| hand retreats, far from the cry of the Best 
| Sellers, but the department store knows him 
| not, and even those shops where books only 


are sold are strangers to his countenance. 
A young man who applied for a position the 





other day as clerk in a university book-shop | 


was refused because he confessed, under 
cross-examination, to a fondness for reading, 
and in book-shops the business of clerks is to 


| know names, titles and prices, not books. 


However, it occasionally happens that not 
even names and titles are carefully conned. 


It would grieve the soul of a well-known poet | 


to learn that a customer had been informed 
by a satisfied and self-sufficient clerk that no 


reasonable. 


It is a source of satisfaction to know that you are in good company, and that you are not 
associated with men who have been led to take up the study by promises, which from their very 
nature denote the susceptible character and weak mental calibre of the people who accept them as 
You can be absolutely sure that your fellow students in the Page-Davis School are 


people to whom only reasonable arguments would appeal. They are your equals—not your inferiors. 


WRITE FOR OUR HANDSOME PROSPECTUS AND BUNDLE OF AFFIDAVITS — SENT FREE, 


{Page-Davis Co. 








STRENGTH 


Twenty-five years ago in acquainting jewelers with the 
strength of the Jas. Boss Stiffened Gold Watch Cases, an 
enterprising salesman used the method here shown. 


Jas. Boss Cases are still the strongest cases made. 
good as solid gold in npeenrens. 
Less t 


wearing quality. 


As 
Better than gold in 


an solid gold in cost. Ina 


JAS. BOSS 


Stiffened 


GOLD 


‘Watch Case 


there is a layer of very hard composition between an inside 
and outside layer of solid gold, reducing the cost of the 
case, and adding greatly to its strength. 


BOSS Cases are guaranteed to wear for 25 years; are recognized 
as the standard, and sold as such by all jewelers. 


Write us for a booklet, 


The Keystone Watch Case Company, Philadelphia 


By 





This Mark iC] You Know Them 





BY MAIL 


Prepares for the LA \ \ Bar in any State. 
Methods thorough, scientific and 
original. Only correspondence Law School in the 
United States in affiliation with a resident college — 
the: Iilinois College of Law (largest Law School in 
Chicago). 
oward N. Ogden, Ph. D., LL.D., Pres. of the 
College. Credit given by resident school for work 
done by mail. Write. : 
UNIVERSITY EXTENSION LAW SCHOOL 
Dept. E, McCormick Block CHICAGO, ILL. 


STUDY 


Lessons prepared under the direction of , 





If you want to 

know how to do your 

advertising at less cost, if you 

wish to become an. ad-writer or 

manager at a good salary, if you wish to 

gain knowledge that will positively increase your 

ability to earn, if you wish your son or your daughter 

to learn a dignified and quickly-profitable profession, send 
three 2-cent stamps for prospectus and read in it the terms 
on which I fe// you how you can increase your earnings. 


CHARLES AUSTIN BATES, 129 Nassaw St., New York 






















the truth in detail about the 
built. 








Steam and Sail Yachts, Row Boats, Canoes. 
Send 10c. for our handsome catalog giving 
Write for it to-day. Address 


RACINE BOAT MANUFACTURING CO. 
Box P, Racine, Wis. 
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FLORAL BUTTERFLY PLANT 


No plant possesses so many good points as do these 
two glorious new Commelinas. Of graceful trailing 
habit, superb for carpet bedding or for hanging pots. 
In pots they bloom every day in ae. In the garden 
from May until frost, showing daily scores of large 
winged butterfly-like blossoms. Color (No. 1) the most 
beautiful blue to be found in any flower. A shade so 
exquisitely lovely as to baffle description. ‘Thrives in 
sun or shade, wet or dry, rich or poor soil; as easily 
raised as a weed from seed or cuttings, grows rapidly, 
flowers at once, and propagates so easily that plants 
are very cheap. Blooms in 50 days from seed. 

No. 1— Exquisite Blue, like tropical Butterflies. 
No. 2— Rosy Pink, in other respects like No. 1. 
Strong plants for blooming at once, by mail, guaran- 

teed to grow, 20c each; the 2 for 30c, 5 for 60c. 

Seed of both colors mixed, 25 cts. per packet. 
FREE OUR GREAT CATALOGUE of Flower and 
Vegetable Seeds, Bulbs, Plants and Rare New 
Fruits. Profusely Illustrated, Large Colored Plates — 136 pages. 
Do not miss our great Novelties, Emperor Asparagus (crop in 11 
months from seed), Early Lima, Perpetual Rhubarb, Pineapple 
Onion, Climbing Currant and Blackberry, Everblooming Wistaria, 
Tree, and Double Lilacs, etc. We have the finest Asters, Pansies, 
Peas, Stocks, Verbenas, Geraniums, Azaleas, Roses, Palms, Ferns, 
Begonias, Gloxinias, Violets, Phloxes, Gladiolus, Cannas, Dahlias, 
Lilies, Caladiums, Shrubs, Vines, New Fruits, and all Vegetables. 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Floral Park, N. Y. 


URPEE'S sa 


GROW 


Probably you have heard of this famous 
motto for many years but have you proved 
for yourself that Burpee’s Seeds are the 


BEST that Grow? 


If not, write to-day for Burpee’s Farm Annual 
for 19083—so well-known as “The Leading 
American Seed Catalogue.” It is an elegant book 
of 184 pages, with beautiful colored plates and 
will be sent FREE to planters every where; —to 
others upon receipt of 10 cents, which is less than 
cost per copy in quarter-million editions. Write 
TO-DAY. Do not delay! It is sufficient to 
address simply 


BURPEE,, Philadelphia 





















PROPOSITION 


For 5 cents in stamps to pay the postage we will mail 
you a packet of 100 seeds of 

4 TEMPLIN’S NEW GIANT PANSIES 

Giant Ruffled, Blotched and Striped Varieties. Also 

our “‘ Pansy Booklet" which tells how to grow them. 

Will send you at the same time our large (144- 

pages) Illustrated Catalog of 

Ideal Seeds, Plants and Bulbs 

We give valuable premiums for club orders. Sat- 

isfaction Guaranteed. 





Nothing adds more to the beauty and value of a home 
place than a nice lawn. Our Lawn Book tells how to 
make and keep a beautiful velvety lawn. Of great 
interest and worth dollars to everyone who has even a 
small place, but we will be glad to furnish you a copy 
of same free if you mention this magazine. Our large 
catalogue of Seeds, Plants, Shrubs, etc., would also be 
of value to you. tter ask for it. 


IOWA SEED CO., Des Moines, lowa 


Pansies, Sweet Peas 6° 


The Two Favorite Flowers 
six cents | will send to your address 


For aw | 

one packet each, Exhibition Pansy Seed and 
Giant Sweet Peas. This bargain offer is made 
to acquaint new buyers with my seeds. I will also 


mail you free my new Floral Catalogue for 1903. 


Geo. L. Miller, Florist and Seedman, Newark, Ohio 


TREES SUCCEED WHERE 
Largest Nursery OTHERS FAIL 
Fruit Rook Free. Result of 78 years’ experience 

-» Louisiana, Mo. ; ¥.; Ete. 


























THE SATURDAY EVENING 


such person as he, the author, existed, and—— 
But indeed the story is too good to spoil, and, 
even at the expense of the author’s. pride, it 
must be told. 

‘* Carman, Carman, Bliss Carman. There 
is no such name. What you are thinking of 
is Carmen Sylva.’’ 

Now in that young man there was a certain 
sense of justice. What he took from Carman 
he gave to Carmen. So, too, with another 
clerk — perhaps his brother — who in response 
to an inquiry for Dante Gabriel Rosetti’s 
poems produced five rather bulky volumes, 
three of which on examination proved to be 
Dante and the other two Christina Rosetti! 
But what shall be said of the iniquity of this 
culprit? 

Scene: A Broadway book-shop. 

( Near-sighted customer holding up a vol- 
ume): ‘‘Is this Number Five John Street? ’’ 

( Obliging clerk): ‘‘ No, you'll find that 
downtown. Take the car.’’ 

Same scene an hour later. 

( Second customer): ‘‘ Do you sell With 
Edged Tools?’’ 

‘* No, madam; this is not a hardware shop.”’ 


B. WENDELL AND THE BUSY BEE—A 
study in literary values by the Harvard 
professor now lecturing at Oxford. 


@He was a clever Frenchman who said that 
our illusions are like our teeth: we loose 
our first ones to make way for our second 
ones, but they, in their turn lost, are replaced 
only with false ones. One wonders in just 
what state of recovery Professor Barrett 
Wendell finds himself from the rude shock 
they gave him at Oxford; but whatever it may 
have done to his illusions it left his sense of 
humor untouched; he tells the story himself. 


Mr. Wendell, it should be known, has this | 


year been absent from his chair to give a 
course of lectures at Oxford. Upon the deliv- 
ery of his first lecture he was impressed, even 
inspired, by the quality of rapt attention his 
audience accorded him. He spoke of it later 
in gratitude to one of his hearers. Now, 
whether the answer was only an example of 
the proverbial English tact or whether it was 
malice on the instant you must judge for 
yourself. ‘‘ Yes,’’ it came, prompt as the 
beggar’s cap, ‘‘ we were positively hypnotized 
with fear that bee would sting you. He must 
have been circling over your head for twenty 
minutes.”’ 

Mr. Wendell is inclined to think that the 
bee left his sting, after all, and he confesses 
with wry good nature that it has proved a hard 
one to draw. 
that Mr. Wendell’s lectures are never dull; 
when they are not enlivening the boys see to 
it that they shall be enlivened. The story 
has been told before of how they drove him 
from the lecture-room of the Fogg Art Museum 
by detonating a battery of alarm-clocks at 
intervals of ten minutes each—first one 
behind the stereopticon screen, then a second 
one somewhere back of him up under the a/éo 
relievo moulding of the ceiling, and finally 
one in his desk itself. Certainly it was 


impolite, but it must be admitted that the | 
results were fully up to the expectations of | 


the perpetrators, who never revealed their 
identity to the class, with whom —as with all 


his classes— Mr. Wendell is deservedly pop- | 


ular. They were generally execrated by the 
undergraduates at large, and their imperti- 
nence is only recalled here as a tentative 
explanation of why Mr. Wendell’s ears, used 
to harsher alarums, were not wakened by the 
warlike buzzing of the busy bee. 


THE GENTLE ART OF NODDING —Which 
contemporary literature would seem to 
show is not confined to Homer. 


@Some one has claimed that Mr. R. W. 





In all justice it should be said | 








Chambers has been taking liberties with the | 


moon. 


stories places the crescent moon, as well as 
the glow of sunrise, in the East, and that he 
also describes a solar eclipse as lasting half 
an hour, whereas its usual duration is about 
eight minutes. Stevenson brings up the new 


Another critical soul is moved thereby | 
to point out that Rider Haggard in one of his | 


moon at two a. m., although as a matter of | 


fact the sun rises first. 
less obvious than two famous examples. 
his account of Dotheboy’s Hall Dickens 
Gescribes a boy as weeding the garden in one 
sentence and presently states that it was 
freezing weather. 

In the good old Swiss Family Robinson the 
dog Bill, constantly mentioned as Bill, finally 
produces a litter of puppies. The gentle art 
of nodding is not confined to Homer alone. 
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Mail us $5 


Guarante 


your heirs or estate. 


Borough of 
Richmond 


shade trees. 


ests at every point. 
this splendid opportunity. 


from $100.00 to $1,000.00. 





Forty-five Minutes from City Hall, New York City 


For $5 down and $5 a month until paid, we will sell you a regular 
New York City Lot, 25 x 100 feet, subject to the following 


e If by Spring of 1904 the lot you buy is not worth 
e@ 25 per cent. over the price you paid us, based on 

our selling price of similar lots at that time, we 
will refund your money with six per cent. interest. 
your payments are completed, we will deed the property clean and clear to 
i In case of sickness or loss of employment we will grant 
you a reasonable extension and safe-guard your equity. No taxes and no assess- 
ments to pay during instalment period. 


Whitlock 


is on the ocean front of Staten Island, improved by wide, handsomely macadam- 
ized streets, granolithic sidewalks and curbing, sewers and strong, healthy 
These improvements have cost us over $60,000, they cost you abso- 
lutely nothing, while the high class residences to be constructed during the 
coming year will add increased value to your purchase. 
gainers by writing us immediately for full particulars. 

right now and mail us $5.00 as your first instalment on a lot with the assurance 
that we will use our best judgment in making selection and protect your inter- 
We will do all in our power to make your investment return 
you four-fold value and the fault will be yours if you do not take advantage of 
Real Estate is the safest investment in the world and 
is a perpetual available and ever increasing source of wealth. 


and SECURE A LOT 


IN GREATER NEW YORK 


If you should die before 


Greater 
New York 


You will be actual 
Better still, sit down 


Prices of lots 





Gentlemen: Enclosed find $....... 


lt ictieinncinsinisintccannisianitnisininniniminaes 
BI I airishincssngnten es ansentiaecebenasiiaianapinnaiide’ 
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WHITLOCK REALTY CO., Dept. P, 10 W. 23d St., New York 


as first payment on....... 
of Richmond, Greater New York. Please send me full particulars of the proposition. 


(Do not fill in above if information only is desired 


lot at Whitlock, Borough 








Bank References 





WHITLOCK REALTY Co. 


Alvord & Quackenbush, Mgrs. 
10 W. 23d St., Cor. 5th Ave., NEW YORK 














THREE GREAT REASONS 


Why SANDOW’S Mail System of Teaching Physical 
Culture Has Attained Such Marvelous Success: 
FIRST—SANDOW’S method is superior to and more prac- 


tical than all others; in fact, it is the only method 
that will give immediate relief to disordered Nerves, 
to women as well as men. 


SECOND—SANDOW’S charges are within the reach of 


all, and much below what others demand. Free of 
all charge Sandow gives to every subscriber to his 
magazine, at $1.00 PER YEAR, a trial course. 
This trial course is complete in itself, and will give 
you definite results. 


THIRD—In each of SANDOW’S Courses of Exercises 


(trial course included) you receive an absolute indi- 
vidual prescription made out for you and you 
alone, just as your physician would prescribe for 
your medical treatment, 


SANDOW’S MAGAZINE will contain throughout the year 


an original series of Anatomical Charts in Colors. 


IN ADDITION to my Correspondence School, I formally 


opened my first American Private College in Boston 
last month. 


Terms on application. 

SEND $1.00 for the magazine, and SANDOW will im- 
mediately send you a blank for recording your physical 
requirements for the trial course. 


BOSTON 
MASS. 


EUGEN SANDOW, 








We Carpet Your Floor for $3 
a To introduce our new, serviceable and i 


BRUSSELETTE ART RUGS 

Attractive and artistic patterns, woven on 

sides and in all colors and sizes. 
Easily kept clean and warranted to out- 
wear higher-priced carpets. Sent prepaid 
to any point east of the Rocky Mountains. 
Money refunded if not satisfactory. Ilus- 
trated catalogue showing rugs in actual 
colors sent free. 

















Sanitary Mfg. Co. (Inc.) Des, 5.283 So. sth St. 


UAMTURE AND PRICES. 


Descriptive Catalogue FREE upon request. 
Bishop Furniture Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 





Tit YOU'VE SEEN 
Buy OUR STYLES 


We 











The Ezybed uX#?eiss 


is perfectly hygienic, absolutely mon-ab- 
sorbent, always soft and springy. 
To prove it we send it on 


TRIAL 


30 NIGHTS’ FE: 
express —— Send 


lor book 


The A. A. Rohnert Co. 
it, M 





CINCINNATI, O. 


| STUDY ELECTRICITY $1.50 


by an effective and cheap method. I give you 287 pages of 
Studies, 95 diagrams and illustrations, 20 tables and com- 
lete system of questions and answers. All bound in book 
form for $1.50. Complete course giving you a practical work- 
ing knowledge of electricity in all its branches. Remit today. 


The Acme Publisher, R. 1016, 153 La Salle Street, Chicago 
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‘ 
you want to become a suc- 
| cessful engineer in the 
future NOW is the time to 
begin. 


Every Idle Hour is Yours 
to Use or Lose 


STUDY 


Enginccring 


BY CORRESPONDENCE 
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Machinery Hall, Armour Institute of Technology. 





Instruction Under Supervision of 
Members of Faculty of ARMOUR 
INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 











COURSES IN 
Electrical, Mechanical, Locomotive, 
Stationary, Marine, Civil and Sani- 
tary Engineering; Navigation, Ar- 
chitecture, Refrigeration, Mechanical 
and Perspective Drawing, Sheet 
Metal Work, Telegraphy, Telephony, 
Textile Manufacturing, also 40 short 
special Engineering Courses. 


The instruction papers have been es- 
pecially prepared for the School by men 
of wide practical experience, based on 
broad theoretical training. 

The courses are in no way intended to 
replace resident school courses, but are 
intended to offer ambitious young men 
who have not the means or time to attend 
a resident school an opportunity for self- 
improvement. 

In addition to the regular instruction 
papers, students in full engineering 
course are furnished a Technical Refer- 
ence Library in ten volumes, as a help 
in their studies. 


American Schooi of Correspondence 
at Armour Institute of Technology 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Junior 


Solid Golden 
Oak, 42 inches 
long, 24 inches 
deep. Guaran- 
teed to be most 
complete Type- 
writer Table Cab- 


price. Attach- 
ment for holding 
notebook unique, 
effective and in- 
valuable. Ship- 
to responsi- 
bie parties on approval, freight prepaid east of the 
Rocky Mountaius. 
What more can we offer? Write for catalogue of 
Dearborn Typewriter Cabinets. 


DEARBORN DESK CO., Birmingham, Ala. 
ss 
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Yrectulence US ~<o | 

CARBIDE-FEED GENERATOR 
CHEAPEST AND BEST 

Y suze $48 1 $5,000 \ 

Y, \ 


More brilliant than gas or electrici 
Suited for any buil 


Costs less 
than kerosene. ing anywhere 
Write for booklet G. 
J. B. COLT CO. 
21 Barclay St., New York 
The largest makers of 
Acetylene Apparatus 
and Stereopticons. 


Dearborn | 


inet ever sold at | 
| protect the laborers from hostile natives; but, | 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


Oddities @ Novel-| 


ties of Every-Day 
‘Science 2 2 2 


penser henry advantages are expected to 
accrue from certain investigations which 
Government chemists are about to undertake 
respecting the composition of patent foods for 
infants and invalids, of which there are now 
so many on the market. The purity of most 
of them is not seriously suspected, but it is 
desired to know exactly what they contain 
and how wholesome they are. 

Foods of this kind, ordinarily, are predi- 
gested —that is to say, prepared in such a 
way as to require a minimum of effort on the 
part of the consumer to assimilatethem. An 
acid may be employed to accomplish the arti- 
ficial digestion of the starch in a product of 
the sort, and when such is the case it is worth 
while to ascertain whether any of the acid, or 


out only by scientific analysis. 

Again, protein — the stuff, in a food, that 
goes to make muscle and blood — is predi- 
gested by a ferment. The question is just 
how the material treated is modified by the 
ferment used, and whether its wholesomeness 
is lessened by the process. And finally, it is 
worth while to inquire whether the nutritious 
properties of the ingredients have been 
diminished by the methods of manufacture. 

Many will say that this investigation sug- 
gests paternalism on the part of Uncle Sam, 
especially as regards the babies, but the re- 
sults obtained will be highly appreciated by 
physicians, as well as by mothers, and will 
be published a few months hence, with names 
of manufacturers and of products given. 


The Home of the Emerald 


I bag er so impoverished financially, the 

Republic of Colombia, with which Uncle 
Sam has just made a bargain for the dig- 
ging of a canal across the Isthmus of Panama, 
possesses a great source of wealth in its emer- 
ald mines, which produce the finest gems of 
this kind in the world. The Muzo mine has 
been famous since the year 1555, and is owned 
by the Government, which leases the property 
for periods of five years to the highest bidder 
at publicauction. For reasons not explained, 
the value of the output has always been kept 
a secret, but it must represent hundreds of 
thousands of dollars annually. 

The veins in which the emeralds occur run 
irregularly through a formation of slate rock, 
and the gems are found usually in pockets. 
One stone weighing, in the rough, 2330 carats 
was taken out a few years ago and sent abroad 
to-be cut. Most of them go, for this purpose, 
to British India, where some of the finest ones 


high grade being shipped to Europe for sale. 
To get out the emeralds hydraulic power is 





the slate rock, which is cut away with long 
| iron bars handled by natives. 
employed for blasting where it can be used 
| without danger of injuring the stones. No 

precautions are taken to prevent stealing, 
| except that the work-people are selected with 
great care. After extraction the gems are 
classified and shipped, insured. 

In early days the emerald mines at Muzo 
and elsewhere in Colombia were worked for 
the King of Spain, who furnished troops to 


owing to the dishonesty of those in charge, 
the business did not pay, and in 1792 the 
work was suspended. 


Wine Without Alcohol 


NFERMENTED grape juice, as a bever- 
age and for use in a great variety of other 
ways, is fast acquiring popularity in this 
country, and immense quantities of it are now 
being put up for market. Three hundred 
thousand gallons of the product represented 
the output of the Chautauqua (New York) 
district alone for 1902. 

It has come to be realized that unfermented 
grape juice is exceedingly healthful as well as 
nutritious, and many physicians are prescrib- 
ing it for their patients. In Europe sick 


people are sent to the wine-growing districts | 


| at vintage time, with instructions to drink 


flows from the crusher, and they are said to 
be much benefited. If it can be obtained, 
| unaltered, all the year round, by the help of 
scientific bottling, an important advantage ‘s 
gained. 


enough to be injurious, remains in the sub- 
stance as sold. This, of course, can be found 


| 
| 


March 7, 1903 









¢ 
year 1902 


priced stenographer. 






Remington Employment Departments during the 
in the cities of New York and Chicago alone. 
Every city in America shows a similar proportion. 


y Good Pay 


Remember that the user of a low-priced writing machine always wants a low- 
The best positions are 
secured by the competent operators of the 


Remington 


Remington Typewriter Co., 327 Broadway, N. Y. 


Thirteen thousand 
positions were filled by the 














fee for repurchases. 


which can be carried in a vest pocket. 


R thi 
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INVESTORS 


agreed, invests for this company or for individuals, men, women, trustees, guardians, institutions 
or companies in the highest obtainable grade of Chicago real estate mortgages, or in bonds; how 
we are organized ; how we invest large and small sums. 
conservative investors by our organization, which is composed entirely of investors of experience, 
ability, discretion and determination in making safe investments, who will offer no mortgage or 
bond which they cannot fully recommend or would be willing to repurchase, charging a small 


We buy entire bond issues, corporation and municipal. 
knowing of contemplated issues of high grade bonds. 

We have for distribution a small Russian leather covered security register and card case 
h 1 You won’t have to go to your vault or safe to see when 
your interest or principal matures if you have one of them. 
twenty cents in stamps to cover cost and mailing. 
esp : part ) g the confidence of investors can make snug sums by devoting 
a portion of their leisure time offering such securities as we buy and sell. 
security before high rate and who are in sympathy with our conservative methods will be selected. 


We will send free, on request, our booklet, 
‘“*First-Mortgage Bond and Trust Company 
Investment Methods.” It explains how our 
finance committee, composed of five of our 
directors, considers, discusses, analyzes and if 


How we care for, advise and protect 


Correspondence invited from parties 


They will be sent upon receipt of 


Only those who favor 








Officers and Directors: 





First-Mortgage Bond and Trust Company 


Organized Under the State Banking Law of Illinois. 


186 La Salle Street, CHICAGO 


(President) Frederick W. McKinney, (Vice-President) Harry L. Irwin, 
(Secretary) Chester C. Broomell, (Treasurer) Isaac N. Perry, John C. Fetzer, Chas. D, Dunlop, 
Richard W. Sears, Jos. E. Otis, Jr., George Thomas. 











are purchased by native rajahs, the others of | 


used to wash away the top soil, leaving bare | 


Powder is | 


large quantities of the fresh ‘‘ must”’ as it | 

















The Improved Method of 


| FINISHING FLOORS 


old or new, for rugs or 


= ropa otherwise, with GRIPPIN’S 
Grippin's Woop CRACK and CREV- 

Filler and ICE FILLER and FINISH- 

Pitout ING SPECIALTIES, is very 

‘ Applier simple and economical, not 
requiring skilled labor 

though the highest degree 

t r z of perfection is attained. 





We give full instructions 
| for treating all surfaces. 
1} Write to-day for our de- 
scriptive matter to 
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| Squabs are raised in one month, bring dig 
prices. Eager market. Astonishing profits. 

| Easy for women and invalids. Use your 

spare time otee. Small space and capi- 

} tal. Here is something worth looking into. 

| Facts given in our FREE BOOK, “ How [{ 

| to Make Money With Squabs.” SA 

| PLYMOUTH ROCK SQUAB CO. 

2 Friend Street * Boston, Mass. 


BRASS BAND 


Instruments, Drums, Uniforms. Lyon & 
Healy “Own-Make" Instruments are pre- 
ferred by Levy, Strauss, etc. Lowest prices. 
Fine Catalog. 1000 Illustrations, matled free; 
it gives instructions for Amateur Bands. 


LYON & HEALY, 10 Adams 8t., Chicago 
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JALLIGATOR 
( PYUNSTUREPROO 
SELF-HEALING BI LE TIRES 
eau ses 3° AND GLASS, WILL NOT: LET THE AIR OUT. 


BOA Pre ne 


‘examination! anywhere., No 
id “only. when casb 


~, PRE 
3 Sent C.’O. D. subject to 
deposit press * paid "¢ 
j_,Catalog free’ with description 


uired.. \E: 
aicommentan order” ma 
and key. to this illustration. 
THE VIM COMPANY <2=75 CHICAGO 

SOLE MANUFACTURERS 


CORRESPONDENCE INSTRUCTION IN 


Drawing or Water Color 


NEW YORK SCHOOL OF CARICATURE . ¥ 
NEW YORK SCHOOL OF WATER COLOR 
Mention which interests you. Send this AD. 
and 2c. stamp for FREE SAMPLE Drawing 
LESSON with 20 portraits well-known Illus- 
trators, OR particulars of Water Color Course. 
Studios: 
85 World Building, New York. 


’ the same old way while a 
DON T SET HENS 200 Egg ‘Natural’ Hen In- 
cubator Costs But $3, other sizes equally as low. Over 
125,000 in use. to anyone who keeps a hen. 

Our Patents protected against infringements. Agents 

=~ wanted everywhere, either sex, no experience necessary. 
Catalogue telling all about and 25¢ Lice Formula if you 
write to-day. Natural Hen Incubator Co., B 102, Columbus, Neb. 
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pay tributor, and newspaper-correspondent. 


ae mail. Manuscripts sold on commission. 


NY 
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THORNTON West, Editor-in-chief; staff of specialists; founded 1895. 
J THE NATIONAL PRESS ASSOCIATION The Baldwin, No. 67, Indianapolis, Ind, 


WRITERS, DO YOU GET RESULTS? 


Do you want your stories sold successfully?—VYour novels placed profitably ?—Your 
manuscripts criticised or revised, and prepared for publication? Send for our free 
booklet, ‘‘Writing for Profit’’; tells how to succeed as story-writer, magazine-con- 
We teach Journalism and Story-Writing by 
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Tints rather than colors, subdued effects rather than 
pronounced contrasts, these are what constitute the 
charm of stained shingles, and make even the low cost 
house a thing of beauty. No house, no matter how 
cheap or ordinary in architecture, can justly be regarded 
as commonplace if the shingles are stained to match 
the woodwork or general color tone of the building. 

Shingletint is a scientific combination of linseed oil, 
coloring matter, creosote oils and the necessary drying 
agents, and its use produces the most artistic and du- 
rable color effects known on Shingles. 

Stained woods and descriptive literature sent free 
upon application. 


Berry Brothers, «= 


VARNISH MANUFACTURERS 


New York Baltimore Cincinnati 
Beston Chicago St. Louis 
Philadelphia San Francisco 








Factory and Main Office, DETROIT 


The Humphrey Crescent No. 9 


INSTANTANEOUS WATER HEATER can be set up by anybody, 
as the connections can all be made with rubber tubing. It is the 
only satisfactory small heater made. Hot water starts the moment 
the match is applied and flows in unlimited supply. 


Height 20 inches. Made of copper, a 

beautifully nickel-plated. Other Heaters 
Price, complete, only $1500 
Shipped anywhere on 

30 Days’ Trial 

If not fully satisfactory, 

return it at our 

expense. 



























gasoline. 
Humphrey 
Heaters 
quickly 
pay for 
them- 
selves. 

A summer 
necessity— 
but save 
time and 
money 

the year 
round. 


“The Luxury of a Bath" (a hot one for a cent) is the title of 
our beautiful 30-page book in colors — FREE — Let us send it. 


Humphrey Mig. and Plating Co., Dept. J, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


| Spendthrifts 


To INVESTORS To SAVERS 


What can you get so quick and sure 
as New York City building lots in 
the line of growth ? Unsold lots from 
$500 to $1,500 each. Last year’s 
prices, $150 to$490 each. Lots 20x 100 


and 37% x 100 feet, $10 down each, 


and $6, $8 and $10 monthly. Two 
hundred millions is being spent to 
improve transit facilities and beautify 
Greater New York. Do you want to 
reap the benefit of others’ efforts ? 
All we ask you to do is to investigate. 
If we do not satisfy you that you can 
make 100 per ct. in three years, do not 
invest. We allow your fares to and 
from New York to inspect the prop- 
erty. All representations guaranteed. 
Borough Park Co., 277 Broadway, 
New York City. (Dept. G.) 





up to $45.00— | 


| 
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The problem of preserving it unfermented 
in bottles has not yet been wholly solved. 
Not only must fermentation be prevented, 
but the product must be bright and clear in 
order to be marketable. Most of the bottled 
grape juice lacks clearness, and chemical 
preservatives will not do, because they are 
harmful. Electricity has been tried to kill 
the germs of fermentation, but up to date heat 
has proved the best agent, though the tem- 
perature must not be too high lest the flavor 
of the wine be injured. It is found that com- 
plete sterility can be obtained without damage 
at 165 to 176 degrees. 

The method adopted in California consists 
in selecting only clean and perfectly sound 
grapes, not too ripe, running the juice from 
the presses into sterilized receptacles, allow- 
ing it to settle twenty-four hours, then 
“* pasteurizing ”’ it by the application of heat, 
pouring it into fresh sterilized vessels with 
sterilized bungs, permitting it to settle for a 
week, filtering it, bottling it as it flows from 
the filter, sterilizing the corked bottles, and 
finally sealing over each cork with wax to 
keep out possible germs. 


Rnd 


The Seizure of the 
Scotia Mill 


(Concluded from Page 5) 


the sheathing. A_ gigantic Jumber-jack, 
“Chanting Jimmy,’’ climbed to the top of 
the highest pile of joists, and began wildly 
to wave himself. 


“We're Rory’s men, Rory’s men, Rory, Rory, 
Rory's men!” 


Every man in the flotilla took it up in a 
last tumultuous burst of raucous exultation. 
And jammed on the wharves, all Portage, 
though its multifold throat was by now sorely 
raw and aching, sent it back in a frenzied 
roar. 

Two dripping figures gnashed and reviled 
in impotent paroxysms as they passed out of 
the gate. 

The tugs swung off, rocking drunkenly like 
a pair of shameless pipers at the head of a 
loot-laden regiment, and with whistles skirl- 
ing insulting pibrochs and triumphant slogans 
they took the Channel. 


It was the original purpose of this story to 
tell of that most memorable voyage, and of 
nothing but that: to tell of a course lost for 
twenty hours, of scourging nor’easter, of 


| engines that had to be fed with studding and 


trusses, of semi-starvation, and broken haw- 
sers in the wildest fury of the gale—but the 
substance of all that would yet have been 
that the Achilles still held to it! And the 
Robbie, on the weather flank of that dumb, 


| storm-beaten flock, kept them together and 


nuzzled them ever onward like the bravest of 
untiring collies. And so, in the end, they 


| made their haven. 





Moreover, by the favor of a Government 
which has always given every encouragement 
to all honest immigration, it Was a most 
amazingly short time until the Scotia’s 
*‘ bands ’’ and “ oscillating gangs’’ were eat- 
ing up their hundred and fifty thousand feet 
a day of good Ontario pine. ‘‘ Big Rory’’ 
throve thereafter like a green bay tree. And 
Sanders from Windsor was his junior partner. 

As for Mr. Schunk, after a week’s chartering 
of every tug for fifty miles up and down the 
Channel, and a pursuit the futility of which 
any of those tug captains, had they really been 
honorable men, might well have explained to 
him, he spent the remainder of the year in 
the even more expensive futility of inter- 
national litigation. And, before he had had 
a sufficiency of that, of the two payments 
which Rory had made him on his now forfeited 
pine land, there remained no very extensive 
margin of profit. Nor in this matter did he 
call in Mr. E. G. Egan as legal adviser. 

That once ever-smiling attorney had risen 
from a month of inflammatory rheumatism to 
spend a summer attempting to overcrowd the 
Michigan state prison with such of Rory’s men 
as still rashly remained in their own, their 
native, land. As yet, however, notwithstand- 
ing the intensity of his feelings, in that field, 
at least, he is a lawyer without convictions. 

And if the moral investiture of this story 
should still seem to require a considerable 
deal of mending, it can only be said that the 
tale in the main is a true one; and if a little 
ethical raggedness cannot be mitigatingly 
covered by the mantle of Truth, why, Truth 
is a very poor sort of goddess indeed, and 
should have no further worship from any 
discriminating story-teller. 

















of the whole world. 


Do you like poetry ? 








OFFICIALLY APPROVED BY THE NEW YORK CITY 
SCHOOLS, AND NEW YORK STATE REGENTS. 


In these wonderful forty-six volumes 
20, 000 Pages will be found the brightest thoughts 
of the greatest authors — complete novels and chapters in fic- 
tion, humorous sketches, poetry, philosophy, history, travel, 
science, oratory, letters and essays. Translations from Persian, 
Hindu, Greek, Latin and all the modern languages are in- 
cluded. In short, the thousands of large pages fairly teem 


with interest and delight. 

This is the only work containing 
7,500 Authors a complete “ Dictionary of Au- 
thors,” giving the correct pronunciation of the name and 
relative rank of each writer, his character, the names of his 
books, and dates of publication. This unique feature is of 


immense value. 

A distinguishing feature of the 
Critical Essays Warner Library is the series of 
critical and interpretative essays. Every great author of every 
land and time is discussed by some one of the foremost living 
writers, who selects his masterpieces. Thus Dr. Van Dyke 
writes on Tennyson; W. D. Howells on Tolstoy, etc., etc. 





What Purchasers Say 


Dr. E. W. Kellogg (Hartford) : ‘A 
wonderful conception wonderfully 


executed."” 
Rev. Charles James Wood, LL.D.: 
“ The value of such a work as this in 
the education of the people is beyond 
computation. If it be generally cir- 
culated and read, as I suppose that it 
will, the Warner Library will provethe 
force that starts a new epoch in the in- 
tellectual life ofthe American people.” 
. C. Lorimer, D.D. (New York): 
“* If these lines shall come before the 
eyes of any with whom I have infiu- 
ence, I do most certainly urge them 
to enrich their own library and also 
their own life by giving a prominent 
place to this magnificent triumph of 
jiterature. Not only will the contents 
more than amply repay for the ex- 
penditure, butthe clearness oftype,the 


action 


ticulars 








= GET THE 


[ Famous Warner Library 


It is the only single set of books which comprises every author and the literature 
It is not only a library of reference, but a library to read. 
tains the brightest and best reading from the representative writers of every age. 

Warner will give you the best, from Chaucer to Tennyson, 





A Complete Home Library 


Less Than Half Former Prices 


On account of our superior advertising facilities we were able to secure control 
of the entire ‘‘ Memorial Edition’’—newly revised and enlarged—and will 
supply these splendid sets while they last at 
only a fraction above factory prices—less than 
one-half the publisher’s prices of the work. 
We will also accept 


Free 

Small Monthly Payments Inquiry 
which will bring the outlay down to 
a few cents a day. But prompt Coupon 

i is needful to secure a 
set, as the demand is already a ~— ~~“ ene | 
very large. For handsome 91-93 Fifth Ave., New York | 
booklet and further par- Gentlemen — Please send me, 


Send This7-S> 
Free Coupon 
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It con- 


from Dante to Longfellow. 

Do you like humor? Here you find 
Mark Twain, or Artemus Ward, cracking 
jokes with Aristophanes. 

Do you like fiction? The romances 
of ancient Egypt are found side by side 
with Ian Maclaren, or Robert Louis 
Stevenson. 

Do you like history ? Herodotus will 
tell you of battles and campaigns; while 
Gibbon or Macaulay outlines the rise and 
fall of nations. 

Not only this— but the rank and value 
of every author is summed up in a series 
of brilliant essays by foremost authorities. 


Warner is so Complete 


that the largest public libraries cannot get 
along without it. Librarians are its most 
constant consulters. And it is so compact 
that the smallest home shelf of books finds 
it a necessary adjunct —for it furnishes a 
key to every other volume there. 

You will find ‘‘ The World’s Best Liter- 
ature’’ at once the foundation and 


The Cap: tone of Your Library! 


The workmanship on the books themselves 
keeps pace with their literary quality. 
It is a set of books we are proud to distrib- 
ute, and you will be proud to own. You 
will always point out the Warner Library 
when showing your books to your friends. 
It is beautifully bound, finely printed, and 
contains a wealth of special illustrations. 
If you had no other books than these you 
would still have 








800 Illustrations Potce=vures of famous 


scenes and paintings, por- 
traits, art plates, color reproductions of beautiful manuscripts 
—all form a wealth of attractive material profusely illus- 
trating the Warner Library. 


2,500 Synopses of Books 7s vahuable 


eature is 
unique with the Warner Library. Brief descriptions of all 
the world’s great books are given in the space of a few 
hundred words each. No one has read or can read all the 
books which come upin the course of conversation. But these 
synopses will give the busy man a gist of them all; not 
only novels such as “ Robert Elsmere,” “ Ben ur,"” or 
“Quo Vadis," but poems, dramas and technical works. 
A systematic course of 


Course of Reading reading and study, equal 


to a four years’ university course, has been prepared. It not 
only gives the system of reading, but furnishes the material 
itself, through the pages of the Library, and by means of an 
admirable Index. It is both teacher and text-book. 

















without cost, booklet and full 
particulars in regard to the Me 
morial Edition of the Warner Library 
of the World's Best Literature. 
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Street. 














A HAND SEWING MACHINE 


that is finely constructed and 
that will do a wide range of 
plain sewing. Weighs com- 
plete, boxed, 5% lbs. Forms 
three stitches to each revo- 
lution of the hand wheel. 
Very conveniently attached 
to any table. 

The ‘* Stitchwell,’’ al- 
though of toy size, is in 
reality a_ practical, well 
made, sewing machine, and 
while intended to instruct and amuse the little girl, 
can be used to great advantage by ladies, both at 
home and while traveling. 


PRICE $4.00 


Express prepaid to any address in the United States 
Order from nearest office 


NATIONAL SEWING MACHINE CO., Belvidere, Ill., U.S. A. 
Branches: New York, Chicago, San Francisco 
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style of printing and the luxurious- 
ness of binding will all combine to To-Day i sigrervntepniiecidianiiniigitaii rte tiai nia 
render enjoyable their possessions.” THE SATURDAY EVENING Post BUREAU 
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More simple than authors 
More scientific than whist 
“Flinch is sweeping the 
country.""—Boesten Globe. 
Telegrams bythe score 
begging for Flinch have 
n received from deal- 
ers daily this season, but 
our factories could not 
supply one-half the de- 
mand. Flinch is now 
made in the largest card 
factories in the world, 
and we hope to be able 
to su ply * demand 
henceforth. your sta- 
Gilt edge $1.00 ti onercannot supply you, 
we will. 150 finest quality cards. Your 
money back if you want it. 


Sample cards and instructions FREE. 


FLINCH CARD COMPANY 124 Burdick St 
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Deainess 
Overcome 


Louisville man originates a sim- 
ple little device that instantly re- 
stores the hearing—fits perfectly, 
comfortably and does not show. 


190=page book 


FREE: 
tells all about it 





Since the discovery of a Louisville man it is 
no longer necessary for any deaf person to 
carry a trumpet, a tube or any such old- 
fashioned device, for it is now possible for any 
one to hear perfectly by a simple invention 
that fits in the ear and cannot be detected. 
The honor belongs to Mr. George H. Wilson, of 
Louisville, who was himself deaf and now hears 
as well as any one. He calls it Wilson’s 
Common Sense Ear Drum, is built on the strict- 
est scientific principles, containing no metal of 
any kind, and is entirely new in every respect. 
It is so small that no one can see it, but never- 
theless it collects all sound waves and diverts 
them against the drum-head, causing you to 
hear perfectly. It will do this even when the 
natural ear drums are partially or entirely 
destroyed, perforated, scarred, relaxed, or thick- 
ened. It fits any ear from childhood to old age, 
and aside from the fact that it does not show, 
it never causes the hearer irritation, and can 
be used with comfort day or night. 

It will relieve deafness whether acquired from 
catarrh, scarlet fever, typhoid or brain fever, 
measles, whooping cough, gathering in the 
ear, Shocks from artillery or through accidents. 
it not only relieves, but stays the progress of 
deafness and all roaring and buzzing noises. 
It does this in a simple, sure and scientific way. 
The effect is immediate. 

Let every person who needs this at once send 
to the company for its 190-page book, which 
you can have free. It describes and illustrates 
Wilson’s Common Sense Ear Drums and con- 
tains many bona-fide letters from numerous 
users in the United States, Canada, Mexico, 
England, Scotland, Ireland, Wales, Australia, 
New Zealand, Tasmania, India. These letters 
are from people in every station of life —clergy- 
men, physicians, lawyers, merchants, society 
ladies, etc.— and tell the truth about the ben- 
efits to be derived from the use of this won- 
derful little device. You will find among them 
the names of people in your own town or State, 
and you are at liberty to write to any of them 
you wish and secure their opinion as to the 
merits of the only scientific ear drums for re- 
storing the hearing to its normal condition. 

‘vite to-day and it will not be long be- 


Sore you are again hearing. Address, for 
the free book and convincing evidence, 


WILSON EAR DRUM CO. 
716 Todd Building Louisville, Ky., U. S. A. 
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Ghe 
‘‘Governor’s”’ 


Record 


The Exploits of a Dutiful Son Who 
Took His Father for a Model 


By ELLIOTT FLOWER 





Ren 
LLIS ASHBROOK was about to start for 
E college, and there was more than the 
customary excitement in the Ashbrook 
family, due to the fact that Ellis never had 
been away from home before, except for an 
occasional visit to friends or relatives. He 
was not the kind of a boy that is generally 
described as ‘‘ goody-goody’’ or ‘‘ mother’s 
darling,’’ but it so happened that he always 
had been under home influences. The excel- 
lence of the local preparatory schools had 
made it unnecessary to send him elsewhere 
for his preliminary education. And now, not 
only was he going away, but he was going to 
the college from which his father had gradu- 
ated. Naturally, they were all very solicitous. 
‘“ Just remember,’’ his sister said to him, 
‘*that papa went to that college, and don’t 


| disgrace him.”’ 


‘*T hope, Ellis,’’ his mother added, ‘‘ that 
you will take your father as a model and 
endeavor to equal his record. He was one 
of the earliest graduates, and the college still 
delights to honor him. You know he was 
president of the alumni association three 
times, which shows the regard in which he 
was held by his former classmates. Emulate 
him in every respect.’’ 

Then John Ashbrook took his son aside for 
a litttle fatherly advice and encouragement. 

‘* Show them that you are a chip of the old 
block, Ellis,’’? hesaid. ‘‘ My college has seen 
fit to honor me in many ways, and I have 
great veneration forit. I amstill well known 
there, for two of my old classmates are now 
professors, and several others are living in the 
college town. I want you to show them that 
you are the same kind of a fellow your father 
was—indeed, I’d like to have you excel me 
in every way. Do your best, my boy. I’m 
more particular than I should be if you were 
going to any other college in Christendom.”’ 

How forgetful men are! At that moment 
John Ashbrook recollected only one part of 
his record, which was that he had graduated 
with honors; if he had happened to be witha 
little party of the ‘‘ old boys’’ he might have 
recalled some other-features, 

The idea of going to his father’s college had 
pleased Ellis previously, but now he was 
discouraged. ‘‘ Comparisons are odious,’’ 
and especially so when one knows that one is 
to be compared constantly with a high-class 
model. 

““T wish to thunder,’’ Ellis muttered to 
himself, ‘‘ that the Governor had not made 
such a rattling fine record. Every old guy 
in the place will be watching me and judging 
me by the standard he set. I believe I’d 
rather go where I just had to make my own 
record. However, I’ll do my best to show 
that I’m in the same class with the Governor 
and worthy of his old niche.’’ 

Ellis, it will be seen, was a good boy, but 
still very much of a boy. He had the right 
spirit, but his home training had not prevented 
him from learning to call his father ‘‘ Gov- 
ernor’’ and to speak with thoughtless disre- 
spect of others of mature judgment. He had 
the average boy’s vitality and love of sports 
and mischief, but this tendency had not been 
developed to the exclusion of ambition to do 
creditable work in the more serious pursuits 
of life. 

He found, as predicted, that his father was 
still well remembered in the college town. 
Indeed, almost the first question asked by the 
college registrar, after getting his name, was: 
“ Are you the son of Jack Ashbrook?’”’ 

‘* Jack ’’ rather grated on Ellis’ nerves, but 
he admitted that he was; whereupon the 
registrar became reminiscent. 

‘*T was in the class below him,’’ he said, 
‘and to see his son here brings up old 
times.’’ 

‘*] hope,’’ said Ellis modestly, ‘‘to prove 
myself a worthy descendant, so far as college 
life goes.’’ 
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affection like 
Sugar Wafers. 
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Everybody loves Nabisco Sugar Wafers. Served 
as the finishing touch to a banquet or with a 
beverage, they charm you with their indescrib- 
able delicacy and delicious flavoring of Cherry, 


Chocolate, Vanilla, Lemon, Orange, 


Strawberry or Mint. 


Festino 


A new idea in confections. The perfect 
reproduction of nuts and fruit, to be is- 
sued from time to time, just to add to 
life the spice of variety. Number one is 
an Almond. Deceiving in appearance, 
but fascinating in flavor. 
and discover within a kernel of almond 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
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CAN 
YOU SELL 
SECURITIES ? 


The American Finance and Securities | | 
Company of New York, 
engaged in selling high-class securi- 
ties to investors, through agents, | | 
wishes to secure men of character, 
energy and integrity to represent 
it as agents, district managers, etc. 

It is the foremost and strongest 
company in the country operating 
in this field, in this manner, and 
offers an exceptional opportunity 
to men of the above class to build 
up a permanent and remunerative 
business, Full particulars upon 
application. 


American Finance and Securities Company 
13-21 Park Row, New York 


























Absolutely safe and convenient 
method of saving money. Put your 
money in a Big, Strong Savings Bank 
and get 


4 Per Cent. Interest 


compounded semi-annually. | 

We accept deposits of any amount 
from one dollar up. Our immense 
capital and strong official board 
guarantee security. | 
Write for Booklet“ K,” “ Banking by Mail.” | 
THE FEDERAL TRUST CO. 
Capital $1,500,000. Cleveland, Ohio 


























IT’S A WONDER 


that anybody would trust eggs to a hen with all 
the chances of breaking and leaving the nest, 
when an Ertel Incubator is so cheap. The 
simplest, most effective small hatcher is the 


HATCHING 
WONDER 


Has all the improvements of 
the famous Victor, and built 
ust as well. It’s we gh astro 










e pay. the id for 
the ik full of and pho- 
tographs; 6c. by mail, id. 






y GEO. ERTEL OO., Quincy, Til. 











PATENT 


entis allowed. Write for Juventor’s Guide. 





No attorney’s 
fee until pat- 





FRANKLIN H. HOUGH, Washington, D. C. 
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Incandescent 
Gasoline Lamp 


Brilliant, safe, simple, odorless, 

clean an the cost of kerosene 

Conforms to all insurance under- 

writers’ rules. Branch supply depots in 

all the larger cities. Write for catalogue. 
Agents secure territory — write to-day. 

SUN VAPOR LIGHT CO., Box 603, Canton, 0. 


(Licensee of the ground patents for vapor lamps.) 





Buy a Fence Right 


,« 














A fine example of the best fence architec- 
ture, intelligent in design, splendidly made, 
double galvanized steel wire throughout. 
We build the correct fences for lawns, parks, 
etc. Our catalog shows a vast variety of 
the newest, most successful styles at 1o to 
50 cents per foot. Write for it. (FREE.) 
DWIGGINS WIRE FENCE CO. 
15 Dwiggins Avenue Anderson, Ind. 












Young men and women in search of Perma- 
nent, Profitable Employment will appreciate 
our new, easy method of selling 


Aluminum Cooking. 
Utensils 








ing and adds greatly to 
the profit. Over 100 differ- 
ent utensils. Very highest 
grade. Do not burn food, 
cannot rust, crack or 
scale. Lasts a lifetime. 













Write to-day for our plan. 
It's the best thing 
eta you ever saw, 
THE ALUMINUM COOKING UTENSIL CO. 
District 8, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Sport in the Northwest 


Send one dollar for a year’s subscription to a maga- 
zine that tells wherg to hunt, camp and fish. Every 
number handsomely illustrated. 

THE NORTHWESTERN SPORTSMAN, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Draw Funny Pictures 


Send for prospectus and see what we are 
doing with our students. Free Lesson. 
National School of Caricature 
5 World Bidg.,N.¥. Dan McCarthy, Director. 


Summer Tours to the Pacific Coast 


Via Pennsylvania Railroad. Special trains leave May 12 and 13. 
Tour going and returning via Denver and Salt Lake City, $134.50 
from New York; same route going, ing via Yell 
Park, $253.00 from New York; going via Sante Fe and Grand 
Canyon of Arizona, returning direct, $159.00 from New York. 
Proportionate rates from other points. For details apply to 
GEO, W. BoyD, Assi General P: Agent, Broad Street 
ion, Philadelp' 

















































Photographic | 
Supplies 


AT WHOLESALE PRICES | 


We have a large and complete stock of the newest |||) 
and latest goods. It’s a great convenience and | 
satisfaction to send us your orders, for no mat- 
ter what you want, we have it. All our goods are 
guaranteed to give satisfaction and our prices || 
are the very lowest for which goods of equal quality ||) 
can be bought. HI 


. a. } } 

Quick Shipments ij 

95 out of every 100 orders for Photographic Appa- 
ratus or Supplies we ship same day received. We ||| 


head the list of Chicago’s quick shippers. Hh 


SEND FOR SPECIAL CATALOGUE KL. |) 
Here are a few quotations: 
















Kodaks and Cameras - $4.80up 
Developing and Printing Outfits up |i 
Printing Frames .08 up Nt 
Guaranteed Toning Trays 08 up ||) 
Developing and Toning Powders -10 up Mi 
All Chemicals at Lowest Prices. i} 
Printing Papers, all styles cake sizes, ex: —— -10 up | 
Card Mounts . .04 up 
Stereoscopes, all grades and styles - ° -20 up 
Stereoscopic Views, comes subjects Sup |i) 
Opera, Field and Spy Glasses . 1.75 up |||) 
Telephones, with i. fittings 10.00 up |) 
Magic Lanterns ( & Co.'s Home Circle) 14.00 up | 


Also complete assortment of plain and colored Lan- 
tern Slides, Stereopticons, Kinetoscopes, Phonographs 
and all accessories and appliances, Electrical Apparatus 
and Devices of every description, etc. 





Our reputation of 31 years is back of our 
guarantee that all of our goods are of reliable 
quality, exactly as represented, and sold at 
wholesale prices direct to consumers, 


MONTGOMERY WARD & CO. 
Michigan Ave. and Madison St., Chicago 








All our cook stoves 
and Ranges equipped 
with patent oven ther- 
mometer, which makes 
baking a delight. 
The only strictly high-grade stoves and ranges sold 
direct from factory to user at factory prices. 
They are sold ona 
360 DAYS “°Rr2r=" 
Test 
Don't buy until you have investigated our mpociat 
proposition. Send for FREE catalogue No. 152. 
KALAMAZOO STOVE Co. 
Manufacturers Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Highwaymen 












vanish 
when you have 
an H. &R. 
REVOLVER 
Effective. Accurate. Safe. 
Sold direct where dealers will not supply. 
HARRINGTON & RICHARDSON ARMS CO. 
Makers of H. & R. Single Guus, 
Catalog for Postal. Dept. P, Worcester, Mass. 














READ 
LUNG & MUSCLE CULTURE 


The most instructive book ever published on 
the vital subject o' 


BREATHING & EXERCISE 


64 pages. Fully illustrated. 200,000 already sold. 
Correct and Incorrect Breathing described by dia- 
grams, etc. Book sent on receipt of 10 cents. 
P. von BOECKMANN, R. S. 
1160 Hartford Building NEW YORE 
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“‘T hope you will,’’ said the registrar. 

“*T shall endeavor to emulate him in all 
wa ays. ” 

A quizzical simile appeared on the regis- 
trar’s face. 

“* Not in all ways,’ he said. 

“Why not?’”’ asked Ellis. 

‘Well, I recall that he came very near being 
expelled for running into the mathematics 
professor and pushing him intothe lake. We 
boys knew it wasn’t an accident, but the 
faculty finally accepted that plea.’? 

vEllis departed thoughtful. Here wasa new 
feature of his father’s record, and he began to 
see what it would really mean to prove him- 
self ‘‘a chip of the old block.”’ 

‘* But father told me to do it,’’ he solilo- 


| quized. 





| from ennui while I am here. 





He was engaged in these reflections when 
he was stopped on the campus by an under- 
graduate. 

‘Somebody told me you are Jack 
Ashbrook’s son?’’ remarked the undergradu- 
ate inquiringly. 

‘*T’'m John Ashbrook’s son,’’ returned Ellis. 

‘*Oh, he’s ‘ Jack’ Ashbrook in the traditions 
of this college, and don’t you forget it,’’ 
retorted the undergraduate. ‘‘ But I don’t 
believe you’re made of the same stuff. I 
guess his record is beyond you.”’ 

‘*What do you know about his record?’’ 
demanded Ellis. 

‘*Oh, everybody here knows about the 
time he and some others tied a calf to the 
chapel bell-rope so that every time the calf 
moved its head it rang the bell. Say! there 
was a ghost scare that night that pretty near 
turned some of the fellows’ hair gray. That 
story will last as long as the college does.”’ 

Ellis shook his head doubtfully as he 
walked along. Then he began tosmile. It 
occurred to him that it might be difficult to 
excel his father, but that there would be con- 
siderable sport in endeavoring to do so. 

“Under my instructions,’’ he said to him- 
self, ‘‘ there is no danger that I shall suffer 
I wonder what 
else the Governor did.”’ 

He took some letters of introduction from 
his pocket and noted the addresses. In any 
event, he would find out at the earliest possi- 
ble moment just what was in store for him. 

The first man to whom he presented a letter 
was a local lawyer, who shook his hand 
warmly. 

**So you’re Jack Ashbrook’s son!’’ ex- 
claimed the lawyer. ‘‘ By George! how time 
does fly! It seems only yesterday that Jack 
and I were suspended for six weeks for giving 
certain girls in the ‘fem. sem.’ on the other 
side of the lake a midnight serenade that 
scandalized their institution and ours. Oh, 
those were great times, and your father was 
king of us all. I'll bet we gave the principal 
of that female seminary more trouble than 
she has had in all the rest of her life.’’ 

‘* That will be interesting news to mother,”’ 
thought Ellis as he went on to present his 
next letter. 

Two days later he thought he had all the 
evidence he needed, and, with a broad smile 
on his face, he mailed this communication to 
his paternal parent: 


‘‘Dear Father: Just before I left home I 
received a fine large assortment of advice 
that has somewhat troubled and bewildered 
me in view of recent developments. Sister 
Helen implored me not to disgrace you; 
mother asked me to emulate you in every 
respect, and you expressed a hope that I 
would show that I am ‘a chip of the old 
block,’ and, if possible, excel you in every 
way. The task promises to bea difficult one, 
except so far as Helen’s advice is concerned. 
Your old chum, James Markham, assures me 
facetiously that I cannot possibly disgrace 
you, unless I get myself expelled, as you 
suffered every other form of punishment, 
so I will leave that feature out of consider- 
ation. As for the rest I will do my very best. 

** At the present moment I am on the look- 
out for a calf totietothe chapel bell-rope, but 
I have not yet found one that can be easily 
secured inthe absence of theowner. Perhaps 
the knowledge that I am your son has caused 
them to guard their calves with extra care. 
However, I hope to be successful in the course 
of another week. 

“‘The mathematics professor studiously 
avoids the vicinity of the lake. It may. be 
that he recalls what happened to his prede- 
cessor in your day. But please do not 
condemn me yet. I willsurely get him before 
the end of the term. : 

“‘ The toolhouse that you pushed over the 
embankment has been replaced by a more 
substantial structure, but I have located a 
storm vestibule that I can easily wreck some 
dark night. Will that do? 
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for a set in half-leather badging and $21.00 
—payable at the rate of $1.00 a mouth. 
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BOOK-CASE FRE 


set of the “ World's Best Music.” 





sary to send us your order before March 2ist. If your order 

is received after that date, we cannot supply a book-case 

with the set, unless, of course, you care to pay the retail 
rice of $4.00 for the case. This book-case is a present 

en us, and does not increase the cost of the 

music in any manner. 


The University Society 
78 Fifth Ave., New York 


Prepare for War 


in time of peace. Your Home may 
catch Fire. Prepare for it by using 


BADGER’S 
FIRE EXTINGUISHER 


the latest and most improved Auto- 
matic Chemical Fire Fighter. Al- 
ways Keady. Throws a stream 50 
feet. Strong, Simple. No parts to 
be lost or broken. Perfect Regu- 
lation. A Child can use it. 


Agents Wanted 
in every town to introduce it. 
For full particulars write to 
The Badger Fire Extinguisher Co. 
Dept. B, 32 Portland Street 
Boston, Mass. 














The World’s Best Music 


If you are a pianist or a singer you are constantly buying sheet music—and 
It lies in ragged piles around the house and becomes 
You lose money by buying music in that way, 
nothing of your loss of time and temper when searching for a particular selec- 
Why not buy your music in volumes, filled with the best selections, and 
The “ Library of the World’s Best Music” is designed for 
Its eight volumes —sheet music size, but light and easy to handle 


This Bookcase Free if You Order at Once. 


2,200 Pages of Sheet Music 


There are 2: “<- pages of sheet music, which would cost, if purc hased one piece at a time, more 
The volumes are nearly sheet music size, and are specially bound so as to open 
In number of pages of sheet music, number of biographies, and in number of 


It has been indorsed by music-loving people in every English- 
speaking country. Four hundred composers are represented, including such world, famous names 
Balfe, Liszt, Wagner, Mozart, Gounod, Beethoven, De Koven, Strauss, Sullivan, 
here are eight volumes in the set, handsomely bound in half leather or_cloth. 
Size - volumes, 9 x 12 inches — nearly sheet music size. 


Half-Price Club Closing! 


We are so confident that this Library will please any music lover that we are 
willing to send complete sets for examination, but the edition at the disposal ot 
our Musical Library Club is being rapidly exhausted, so prompt action is neces- 
sary if you wish to obtain a set at the present low prices. 
lisher’s prices for this Library are $40.00 and $35.00, but as long as the 
sets at the disposal of the Club last they will be distributed at .00 


Send us the coupon with 
your name and address filled in and a set wil! be sent you, express 
Prepaid, for examination—no matter how far from New 
If you do not find the set satisfactory, it may be 
Remember that you do not pay a 
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gant vak-wood book-cases that 

are made especially to hold a 

Their retail price is $4.00 each, 

but we have decided to offer them as premiums to prompt subscri- 
. To obtain a book-case free with your set, it will be neces- 
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are crowded with the best vocal 
and instrumental music, care- 
fully selected by an experi- 
enced corps of music editors. 


A Complete 
Musical 
Library 


The Library contains 300 instru- 
mental selections by great com- 
posers ; melodious, not too difficult, 
including popular and operatic melo- 
dies, dances, funeral marches, and 
classic and romantic piano music. 
There are 350 best old and new 
songs, duets, trios, and quartets. 
The volumes are illustrated with 400 
portraits, many of which are hand- 
some chromatic art plates printed in 
colors. The work contains 500 biog- 
raphies of musicians, and more than 
100 new and copyrighted selections 
by American composers. It is the 
most complete collection of music in 
existence. 
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Society 
78 Fifth Ave. 
New York 
Please send me on 
approval, prepaid, a set 
of “The orid’s Best 
Music” in half ieather. 
If _ satisfactory I agree to 
pay $i within 5 days and $1 per 
month thereafter for 24 months ; 
if not satisfactory I agree to return 
the set within 5 days. If this coupon 
is mailed before March 21st I am to re- 
ceive a book-case with the set free. 
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The pocket mani- 
cure, combining 
clipper for trimming, file and blade 
for cleaning. Removes and pre- 
vents hangnails. Ask your dealer, 
or sent postpaid on receipt of price. 











YOU WANT NASTURTIUMS! 
My Flower-Lovers’ Mixture surpasses all others. A 
half ounce packet and Little Green Seed Catalog, 10c. 
HENRY SAXTON ADAMS, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 








H.C. Cook Co.,73 Main St., Ansonia, Conn. 
Original Water Color ®**tehes $1. 
Girl’s Heads. Painted by eriiseelte 


Chicago and New York eolertes. 
4 THE KIMAR STUDIO, 611 Cable Bldg., CHICAGO. 
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Five Years’ Work 
Might Bring Independence 











This opportunity comes to you from the 
largest real estate firm in the world—a 
firm whose financial standing is respected 
and appreciated by the largest banks and 
financial institutions of this country—a 
firm whose sales of New York property 
throughout the United States amounted 
to over three and a half million dollars 
during the past year. 


| 


| upset 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


‘‘The girl that you took sleighing and 
in a snowdrift when you had been 
excused from recitations on the plea of sick- 


| ness is no longer available for that purpose, 
| but when the proper time comes I anticipate 


no difficulty in finding a suitable substitute. 

‘““T am now working on the odorous com- 
bination with which you drove the chemistry 
class from its room. This may take time, and 
I think you should allow me the whole first 
year for it. The opportunities for springing 
it on the class without detection are few. 

“ These are the principal features of your 
record that I have discovered so far. They 


| make my task rather difficult, but I hope to 


The offer which we make is the selling of | 


our New York City lots in your community. 
Ours is a proposition which stands abso- 
lutely alone. As an investment it has few 
equals in the country, and every agent who 
has ever taken hold of it with the energy 
required to successfully carry on any busi- 
ness has made for himself thousands of 
dollars. A single agent, way down in 
Alabama, whose name will be furnished on 
application, made over $10,000 in less than 
six months; another distant agent made 
over $5000 in a littie town of 3500 inhabi- 
tants, and we have many who are now 


earning at the rate of $2000 a year without | 
| should prove a worthy successor.”’ 


interfering with their regular business. 


prove myself equal to it if too many other 
incidents do not come to light. At any rate, 


| I will do my best. 


| allowance seems to be inadequate? 


This offer should interest any man of | 


ability and character. Our Alabama agent 
is one of the most prominent lawyers in his 
state, and he did not undertake the selling 
of our properties until he had been to New 
York and satisfied himself beyond perad- 


| nately as he read the letter. 


venture that all we claimed for our propo- | 


sition was true, and more than true. We 
want high-class, capable and energetic 
representatives in every community—we 
do not want canvassers. Our business is 
conducted on a high plane, so that it appeals 
to the very best ciass of investors. An 
opportunity such as this is rare indeed. It 
enables you to associate yourself with a 
growing business—a business that is sure 
to develop into practically a strong national 
institution—and just as desirable as the 
great insurance: companies. 

Your name and address will bring further 
particulars. References will be required. 


S. P., Agency Department 


Wood, Harmon & Co. 
256 Broadway, N. Y. 


The Artistic 
Pencil Pointer 


Guides your knife and makes a beautifully 
tapered point. Superior in effectiveness 
to any of the costly ma- 
chines on the market. Peter 
Ballingall, Certified Public 
Accountant and Auditor, of 
Philadelphia, writes: “It is 
the only one I have ever come 
across that does the work in a 
really manner.*’ 
Price 15c.,two for 25c.,of your 
dealer or the Manufacturer, 
McD 
m. 
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ir 
WATER COOLERS 


ICE AND WATER SEPARATE 
No Germs, insects, Rust or Dirt 


WRITE FOR PAMPHLET C. 


GLASS CO., 277 Broadway, N. Y. 4 
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‘““By the way, might I suggest that my 
I think 
I should have at least $500 more for the col- 
lege year. 

‘* Your affectionate son, ELLIs. 

‘* P| S.— Please ask mother to send me my 
guitar. I neglected to bring it, and you 
might tell her that I cannot possibly give the 
‘fem.-sem.’ girls a midnight serenade, as you 
did, without it. Of course, the girl for whom 
you got suspended is no longer there, but I 
already have my eye on one that I think 


John Ashbrook frowned and smiled alter- 
Once he laughed 
and remarked to himself, ‘‘ That boy is 
nobody’s fool, anyhow.’’ But when he 
reached the postscript he suddenly sat bolt 
upright in his chair and whistled softly 
‘* That would be a nice story for me to take 
home to Lucy, wouldn’t it?’’ he commented. 
Then he laughed again and picked up his pen. 

““ Never mind my record,’’ he wrote. ‘“‘ It 
wasn’t much of a record; anyway; and I’d a 
good deal rather you made one of your own. 
You impress me as being quite capable of it. 
Of course I will have your guitar sent to you, 


| but I would suggest that you do not use it for 


that purpose. At any rate, I deem it wise not 
to mention that feature to your mother. Per- 
haps you are right about the inadequacy of 
the allowance. College boys spend more now 
than they did in my day, so I inclose my 


| check for $500.’’ 





KLiP-KLIP The Pocket Manicure | 


Trims, files, shapes 
and cleans, and keeps 
the nails m perfect 
condition. A com- 
plete manicure for 
man, woman or child. 
Silver steel, nickel- 
plated. Seut post 
paid on receipt of 


price if your 
dealer hasn't it. 2 5¢ 
KLIP-KLIP 60., 870 So. Clinton St., Rochester, N.Y. 
THE SUCCESSFUL .cc‘Sresa 
and Brooder 


Perfect reg- 












Made for folks who succeed. 
ulation, perfect hatches. Don't experiment, 
get a machine that you can know about. 
Send for our large incubator book, 156 
pages. Books in five languages. 

Write for the one you want 


DES MOINES 
Dept. 548 


INCUBATOE CO. 
, Des Moines, Lowa, or Dept. 548, Buffalo, N. Y. 


RELIABLE * 204 
that 

stands for the best Incubators 
and Brouders in the world. Each 
has special distinguishing features. 
Send 10c. postage for Book No. 19, 
just out, giving guaranty of money 
éack if incubator is not satisfactory. 
110 Reliable Lncubator and Brooder Co. 
Yards Pine Poultry. Box B-4, Quincy, Diinois 


A SMALL wiidic LANTERN or Store: 


CAPITAL Write i fh geenangl lnstrated 


catalogue free. 












McALLISTER Mfg. Opticians, 49 Nassau St.,N. Y. 


| buying things at auction. 


After a moment or two of thought he added 
this as a postscript: ‘‘I am a little unde- 
cided, Ellis, whether you are going to bea 
financier or a confidence man, but, whichever 
it is, I am satisfied you will be a good one.’’ 


Red 


Mr. Yerkes’ First 
Venture 


HEN Charles Tyson Yerkes, now busy 
battling with that antediluvian institu- 
tion, the London ’bus, was a Quaker lad in 
Philadelphia, he happened, down on the river 
front one day, on an auction sale of the con- 
tents of a soap-maker’s shop. Eighteen 
dollars had been bid when the young Quaker 
elbowed his way into the place. 

““Going! Go-ing! Going at the insignifi- 
cant sum of eighteen dollars! ’’ cried the auc- 
tioneer. - 

The lad’s eager eye ran over the stock in a 
hasty appraisal. des 


** Nineteen! 
“‘ Nineteen is bid. Who’ll give twenty? 





Going at nineteen — going! —go-ing! Sold!’’ | 


The successful bidder had never had so | 


much money in his possession. He ran home 
to borrow it of his father, who was reluctant 
to encourage tie lad in such wild speculation. 
But he got the $19, and a little while after he 
reappeared at the soap-maker’s with a cart. 
He loaded the cakes of soap on the cart, and 
then went around selling his stock piece by 
piece to the Philadelphia housewives. Before 
the day was over he had emptied the cart, 
repaid his fathér’s loan, and laid $23 aside. 
This was Mr. Yerkes’ first business ven- 
ture. Not many years later he was trading 
in street railways. He still has the fever for 
A little while ago 


| in London he paid £15,000 for a little known 


canvas by Turner. The walls of his London 


office are covered with rare paintings he has | 





picked up at Christie’s and on the continent. | 
Mr. Yerkes recently received by letter from 


a prominent resident of London a suggestion 
that he spend £300,000 in the purchase of a 
certain well-known collection of paintings, 
and then present it to East London. His 
English correspondent naively added that 
such a generous act would undoubtedly 
prompt the King to give the railway builder 
a baronetcy. Mr. Yerkes has not yet made 
an offer for the collection. 





























are unrivalled as a 
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breakfast dish, a luncheon 
repast, or a dinner delight. 

They have the flavor that denotes care in selec- 
tion, curing, and smoking. U.S. Gov’t inspected. 
Sold by best dealers in all cities. 

Silver Leaf Lard is a favorite everywhere. Put 
up in 3, 5, and 10-pound air-tight pails. 







Kansas City Omaha St.Louis Swift & Company, Chicago St. Joseph St.Paul Ft. Worth 


A Profitable 

We Buy 
Rare 
Stamps 
and Old 


Collec- 
tions 









Tlus- 
trated 
list 
showing 
what to 
look for, 
10 cents, 





overnment Positions 


More than 18,000 appointments made 

t year. Chances better 
Hundreds whom we prepared by mail 
have been appointed. Established 1893, 
Full particulars /ree concerning govern- 
ment positions, salaries paid, examina- 
tions—when and where held in every 
State, our methods, etc. Write to-day. 


NATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE 
INSTITUTE (Inc.), 19-42 Second Nat’l 
Bank Building, WASHINGTON, D.C, 








AA the Wheat thats fit loeat” 
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I O CARDS [sii 5 C 


Latest and correct styles and sizes. Order filled day received. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Not obtainable elsewhere at twice the 
price. Booklet “CARD STYLE” FREE! 

E. J. SCHUSTER PTG. AND ENG. CO., Dept. 203, St. Louis, Mo. 








Stamp Collecting 


for 1903. ° 








YOU CAN SUCCEED 


in the poultry business just as we have if 
you follow the same plans. We tell all 
about what we have done and how we did 
it, in our new year book, 


‘¢ Poultry for Profit’’ 

Gives cuts of every variety of fowl, together 
with prices for singles, , trios and pens, 
and eggs for hatching, in season. Cuts and 
yf plans for poultry houses. It cost too much money 
i and time to be given away, but is sent for 10 cents, 


THE J. W. MILLER CO., Box 12, Freeport, Til. 


Learn Book-Keeping 


By Mail—At Your Own Home 


This is the chance of a lifetime for young men and women and 
you should not miss it. Up-to-date method, any one can learn it 
within 6 to 8 weeks, an laces you in position to earn good 
Thoroughly practical and remarkably inex- 
Write to-day for 





salary at once. 
pensive; our graduates secure good positions, 
full particulars. 


Michigan Business Institute, 260 Inst. Bldg., Kalamazoo, Mich. 


TOURS TO LOS ANGELES 


Via Pennsylvania Railroad, account Presbyterian Genera] Assem- 
bly. Leave May 12 and 13; going and returning via Denver 
and Salt Lake City, $134.50 from New York; same route going, 
returning via Yellowstone Park, $253.00 from New York; going 
via Grand Canyon of Arizona, returning via direct line, $159.00 
from New York. Proportionate rates from other points. yo 
trains. For detailed information apply to GEO. W. BoyD, Assist- 
ant General Passenger Agent, Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. 


STAMPS #22 genuine fine assorted, includ- 


ing rare Philippine Islands, Queens- 
Jand, Victoria, Mexico, Japan, etc., nice stamp 
album and _68-page catalogue, only 10c, mts 
wan recent. We buy old stamps, 2c. 


M, HUSSMAN STAMP CO,, Bt. Louis, Mo. 


gGuyo SUSPENDERS 


Support without restraint. 

Indestructible buttonholes, 

If not at your dealer’s send 50 cents for sample pair, 
OSTHEIMER BROS., 621 Broadway, New York City 
EXERCISE YOUR LUNGS and gain Health, Strength and 
Vigor by using the lex Lung and Chest 

















nlarges Chest, increases uaq 

Capacity and compels Deep, Healthful anc 
Correct Breathing. Simple, practical and in- 
4 BP. RYDER, 388 Clermont Ave,, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
TELEGRAPH ful automatic teacher, 
5 styles, $2.00 up. 


OMNIGRAPH CO., E 39 Cortlandt St., N. Y. 











Circular free. Wonder- 











